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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
socaslipieciaie 

GAMBETTA has issued, in the form of a letter to the 
i e Liberals at Lyons, a most important manifesto. He de- 
clares that the Constitution, though received by all France with 
relief, is as yet ‘‘only a law waiting to be put in execution.” The 
elections are necessary to elicit finally the opinion of France, and 
he has no fear of the result, especially if the elections are taken by 
the scrutin de liste. Under that system, the struggle becomes one 
between opinions, and not between persons ; and it is, moreover, 
necessary in order to allow the election of all shades of Moderates. 
He is convinced, from the minute information before him, that 
under the scrutin d’arrondissement the Republicans ‘de Raison” 
would be superseded by men of more violent opinions. This argu- 
ment for the scrutin de liste as a method of representing minorities 
is new and very remarkable. M. Gambetta proceeds to say that 
the new Assembly must abolish exceptional laws, release the 
Press—though repressing attacks on the Republic and on 
universal suffrage—concede the right of public meeting, restore 
municipal liberty, impose an income-tax, make military service 
universal, compulsory, and personal, and remodel education 
according to modern ideas. He believes that if these things are 
accomplished the Republic will stand, and the nation will be split 
igto two parties,—those who desire progress, and those who resist 
it, “the Whigs and Tories” of France. The letter is universally 
pronounced moderate, and intended to weld the Left Centre and 
the Left into one strong party, whose power will be manifested in 
the coming electoral struggle. 














The speech of M. Germain, Deputy for Ain, and a wealthy 
Yinancier of most moderate opinions, is almost as important as 
tat of M. Gambetta. M. Germain tells his constituents that 
M. Buffet has not put himself at the head of the 7,000,000 Con- 
servative Democrats who exist in France, but “has systematically 
affected to confuse the Republicans with the Radicals,” thus 
uniting the three groups of the Left in the Assembly. By re- 
fusing to make the Constitution a reality, he forces the country 
to decide for itself at the election. By appearing ashamed of 
the Republic, he has handed it to its adversaries as an ex- 
perimental system. He has revived the policy of the Septennate, 
and “is now only a General without a flag,” and in the approaching 
battle he will be a General without soldiers. The Conservatives 
must rally round the legal flag, which is that of the Republic, ‘and 
defeat the three enemies of France,—Reaction, Radicalism, and 
Invasion.” This is plain-speaking for France, and this is what M. 
Buffet is doomed to hear from every hustings in the country, 


unless he can bring himself to accept the inevitable, which, with | 


the Duc de Broglie behind him, he probably will not do. It is 
notable how much softer the politics of France are getting. No- 
body asks even for the trial of the civil Bazaine. 


I he King of Bavaria has not only refused to receive the address 
which his Chamber passed by a majority of three, but has adjourned 
his Parliament to the first week in January. Then it will reassemble, 
but the Ministry will not be changed, and if the majority refuse 











|Sir Robert Peel, for the difference 


village and town in his dominions. He obviously hopes that the 
constituencies, once aware of his opinion, will bring pressure 
to bear upon their representatives. If they are willing to do 
this, he will probably dissolve, and if not, continue to govern 
without taking any serious Parliamentary votes. There is no 
risk of insurrection, as the Army obeys the King, and no danger 
of bankruptcy, as it takes an Act to repeal an existing tax. At 
the same time, this policy suspends constitutional life, and the 
Ultramontanes thereby gain a certain support from irritated 
Liberal feeling, which, although it sympathises with the Ministry 
on the Roman question, does not wish Bavaria to go back. 





The German Parliament was opened on the 27th inst., the Speech 
from the Throne being read by the President of the Chancellerie, 
Herr von Delbriick, as the Emperor is confined to his room by a cold. 
It contains few points of interest, beyond a statement that ‘since 
last year, and at this day, the continued preservation of peace is, so 
faras human judgment can pronounce, more assured than atany time 
in the twenty years preceding the reconstruction of the German 
Empire.” Irrespective of any reason for its disturbance, ‘a firm 
will, in which the Emperor knows himself to be at one with 
friendly Monarchs, suffices for its preservation.” This means 
that the present policy of the three great military Courts is peace, 
which was previously evident from their conduct in regard to the 
Herzegovina. The Emperor admits a decline in trade, but denies 
that Government can prevent it, and intimates that the financial 
policy recently pursued will be continued. The speech excited 
no enthusiasm, and little remark. 


Sir Stafford Northcote made a speech at Ilfracombe on Monday, 
in which he laboured very hard to show that the worst feature 
in his Friendly Societies’ Act was a beauty, and not a disfigure- 
ment. To the main thread of his argument we persuade ourselves 
that we have done justice elsewhere. [But we may reply here to 
his allegation that his Act cannot be a * milk-and-water ” affair, 
because it issues a certain amount of information to the people to 
teach them what a sound Friendly Society should be, and also 
imposes a certain number of penalties for frauds which it does 
not stir a hand to help the victims to discover. But can anything 
be more milk-and-water than toaccord official registration to a thief 
with one hand, while you distribute with the other to the moreactive- 
minded among his victims, who are in the habit of losing their 
pocket-handkerchiefs, accurate descriptions, for their better in- 
formation, of the habits and bearing of honest people, and pro- 
mulgate threats against those, whoever they may be, who turn 
out to be the contrary? Theattenuation of official responsibility 
can hardly go further than to certificate a man who has complied 
with a form, without attempting to discover whether he has com- 
plied with it honestly or not. You might as well offer to 
certificate a rogue for being dressed in the clothes of a gentleman. 


™ 


Sir Ilenry James made a very able speech at Taunton on 
Tuesday, to many parts of which, and especially that on the 
Fugitive-Slave Circular, we have drawn our readers’ attention at 
some length elsewhere. For the rest, Sir Henry James depre- 
cated attacks on the Government, and gave them contemptu- 
ous praise which came to very much the same thing. 
They had not done much, but then they were not sent 
into office for the purpose of doing much. The Licensed 
Victuallers, who were their very best friends, had secured their 
reward in the shape-of a very small measure. ‘The officers of the 
Army, who had become very Conservative, had been rewarded by 
a ‘flagrant ” return to the principle of Purchase in the shape of, 
a measure enabling them to receive money on the exchange of 
their commissions. The Agricultural Lloldings Act permits a 
landlord and tenant to make what contract they like,—a 
right which they had before. ‘Ihe tenant-farmers would 
be inclined to recall Mr. Disraclis attack on the late 
between his promises 


the financial measures, the Parliament will be dissolved. ‘The | during courtship and his performance when in possession. 
King has also ordered his letter expressing his confidence in | But the worst fault of the Government had been a want of 


the Ministers to be placarded on the gates and pillars of every ! 


governing power, a want of “hand.” As if Mr, Disraeli were 
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still in a minority, he is for ever letting the House—which does | of water will be so enormously costly a proce 
| have thou 


(October 30, 1875. 
UNINC 
era : ; P ‘dere 8s? We should 
not know its own mind—lead him, instead of his leading the ght that with the scientifie knowledge of topograph 
House. And then Sir Henry James launched into the benefit of | existing in England, and the engineering skill, the tank system : 
the warnings to simple people arismg out of his Foreign Loans’ storage could be carried out without any frightful expense. The 
Committee, which he illustrated, nevertheless, by an only too per- difficulty of obtaining a dividend will no’ doubt be considerable 
tinent anecdote of the late Bishop Thirlwall, who, writing to a | but it cannot, if the water be worth having, be insuperable , 


friend to whom he had let his house, regretted that he had not; | en 
warned him against a vicious dog left on the premises, adding, | Safvet Pasha, Foreign Minister of Turkey, has addressed a circular 








however, ‘* My omission to warn you makes very little difference, to the representatives of his country abroad explaining the decree of 
for he will bite you, whether you take care or not.” Too true, repudiation. He states that the Sultan has abolished the 2: 
Sir Henry! Is there not already a Company started and obtain- | addition to the tithe and forgiven all arrears, and intends to 








ing public favour which offers 18 per cent. per 
at call ? 


The Prince of Wales left Suez on the 26th of October, after 


annum for money | transmute the tithe into a land-tax, and reform the Provincia} 


| Councils, Overburdened, however, with the task of providing for 
the Debt, he has, ‘ with the traditional honesty of the Sublime 
| Porte, particularly in all that concerns the fulfilment of its obliga. 


; roatt Tawfil: Joahs " c dive’s e 2 > aT » Stor . e e one - 
investing Tewfik Pasha, the Khedive’s eldest son, with the Star | tions to the public creditors,” and out of unwillingness to increase 


of India. 


This is considered to be a recognition by England of | 


uselessly the burdens on his people, taken the step just announced, 


the alteration in the law of descent to the Egyptian throne sanc- | That is to say, the Turkish Government, out of its “ traditional 


tioned some years since by the Sultan. 


from son to son, and the Khedives are sure, therefore, occa- 
In bestowing the insignia, the 
ad | 


sionally to be incompetent men. 
Prince thanked the Khedive heartily for the good-will he h 


Power is now to descend 


| honesty,” takes half the money due to the public creditor. Safyet 
Pasha promises that the remainder shall be paid, but a telegram 
has been published which, if not a forgery, shows the straits to 
which the Turkish Exchequer is reduced. A sum of £40,000 was 


always shown to Britain in promoting the passage of her troops | que to complete the payment for an ironclad, and this 


and commerce. The Prince does that kind of thing—no unim- 
portant part of his function—very well. 


The Pall Mali Gazette publishes a curious correspondence 


money was raised by a loan, specially guaranteed upon some 
lighthouse receipts. When a man has to borrow sixpence, and 
| pledge his spectacles for the money, his bond for a thousand 


between Mr, Saunders, the British Resident at Hydrabad, and Sir | pounds can scarcely be considered first-class security. 


Salar Jung, the able Administrator of the Deccan, ‘The cor- 
respondence will not bear condensation, but the drift of it is that 
Sir Salar Jung objected to the Nizam, a child of eight, going to 
Bombay to visit the Prince of Wales. He pleaded that in the 
opinion of seven Court physicians the child’s health would suffer. 
Mr. Saunders, however, insisted with extreme tenacity on the 
visit, plainly menacing Sir Salar Jung with serious political con- 
sequences if he persisted in his refusal, till the Minister was obliged 
to reveal the secrets of the harem, and tell Mr. Saunders that the 
child if separated from his mother would cry himself into an illness, 
and that his mother would not go. Mr. Saunders, however, persisted, 
and the Nizam was to have gone, but according to a recent tele- 
gram the Viceroy has given way and the child stays at Hydrabad. 
The native physicians’ opinion is valueless, as they of course obey 
orders, and Mr, Saunders was probably of opinion that the refusal 
was intended to assert an equality of rank between the Nizam and 
the Prince of Wales, but he made a mistake in bringing such very 
heavy guns to bear on a timid woman and a crying child. He 
was sure to be beaten, for he could coerce neither of them, and 
sure to excite great irritation in India, where the quarrel may make 
it a point of honour among the Princes not to acknowledge the 
rank of the Heir-Apparent. There may be difficulties of etiquette 
in this visit yet. 

Lord Darnley has been convinced that he was in the wrong, 
and he has said so frankly. In a letter to Mr, Lake, published in 
all the journals of Wednesday, he states that he was not justified 
in giving him notice to quit on account of his own quarrel with 
the West Kent Yeomanry, that he regrets his own course 
in the matter, that he withdraws his notice, 
may be restored. 
equally dignified in his reply. Mr. Lake accepts his lordship’s 
letter with great satisfaction, acknowledges ‘‘ his just and generous 
impulse,” but ‘feels that after what has taken place, and es- 
pecially after the expression made use of by all his lordship’s 


tenants to himself,” his ‘sense of honour and independence will | 
Mr. Lake and | 


not allow him to remain a tenant on the estate.” 
Lord Darnley between them have delivered the heaviest blow 
recently received by the feudal réyime. 


The rain has been falling in floods, the waters are out everywhere, | 


and the Times therefore discourses of the way to meet droughts. 
‘The argument is that the surplus water ought to be stored 
against a dry season, which now that drainage has been carried 
to such an extent, produces on the light lands most costly mischief. 
No argument could be more sound, and irrigation will yet be 
attempted in England, but will the Times help us to secure the 
organisation of the County Councils, through which alone the 
storage of water can be provided for? Private enterprise 
cannot store water, for it cannot distribute it, 
ment is overburdened with work. We must look to the 
County Councils, and whenever Mr. Stansfeld or anybody else 
proposes to establish them the 7imes treats the project as if it 
involved a revolution, Is it quite certain, either, that the storage 


and that | 
he trusts their former friendly relation as landlord and tenant | 
That is manly, and the Mayor of Gravesend is | 


and Parlia- | 


Sir Robert Phillimore is to become a member of the High 
Court of Judicature, and he will decide ecclesiastical cases no 
longer. ‘This, perhaps, is for the best. He has always been a 
learned and, from his own point of view, conscientious Judge, 
but his High-Church bias has been so strong and so evident, that 
he has chiefly been employed as an ecclesiastical Judge in raising 
hopes which were destined to be disappointed, and in giving 
| judgments which were almost immediately overruled. 1t cannot 
| be an advantage to any system of law to have a Judge who is not 
in legal accord with the Court of Appeal. And assuredly Sir 
I. Phillimore, with all his learning and acumen, was not. If he 
had shown more of the disposition to include all divergencies of 
| custom, and less fancy for a particular class of those divergencies, 
| his judgments would, perhaps, have exercised more influence in the 
| Privy Council than they actually did. The high Anglicans will 
| mourn, but will hardly lose by, his removal from things ecclesi- 
| astical to things secular. 





We wish a stop could be put to speeches on education. We 
| might just as well have speeches on washing and dressing, or 
| eating and drinking. Man is condemned to wash and dress him- 
self during his earthly life, and to eat and drink too—some- 
| times a great deal more than is good for him—but he never tries 
| to ‘‘make believe very much” that he has a great deal to say 
| about washing and dressing and eating and drinking. At least, 
‘what is said on these great subjects is said in private, and 
we are not particularly proud of our talks thereon. But as to 
education, there is no end to the repetition of the same 
Does not every one know by this time that 
it is better to know much than many things, and that a 
child should have its mind roused as well as its memory 
| exercised, and all the rest of it? Has not primary education, at 
| least, got to the working stage, and out of the talking stage? Why 
not try and be a little silent about it—give prizes and hold our 
| tongues,—or as the country gentleman said when the ladies left 
the dinner-table, ‘* Now let us be jolly, and not talk.” 


truisms about it. 


Mr. Baillie Cochrane seems to have lashed himself rather into 
a fever last week, in the Isle of Wight, about the disposition of 
the people to put a severe construction on the acts of persons in 
authority. He was quite excited about the disposition to judge 
the officers of the ‘ Alberta’ severely for the collision with the 
‘ Mistletoe,’ and still more about the public disposition to judge 
the Admiralty harshly for its instructions as to fugitive slaves. 
Well, we are quite with Mr. Baillie Cochrane as to the propriety, 
and even duty, of putting the best construction on ambiguous 
acts. Only, let the rule be the same all round, and then 
perhaps it may become a little insipid. We are afraid that Mr. 
Baillie Cochrane means us to judge leniently of the great people and 
the Tories, but to judge as harshly as the cireumstances warrant the 
small people and the Liberals. If we remember rightly, Mr. Baillie 
| Cochrane was not so anxious to excuse the late Foreign Office as 
| he appears to be to excuse this. Perhaps after all, the true rule 
|; would be,—‘ Construe big people’s actions strictly, and little 
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ple’s libe ion 
strictly, and your foes’ liberally ;” but as far as we can see, it is | 
not a rule on which either Mr. Baillie Cochrane or his allies are | 
at present disposed to act. 


Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen addressed his constituents at Deal on 
Thursday in a humorous speech, in which he rambled over all 
the topics of last Session, down even to the summons of the 
printer of the Daily News, and decided that while Sir S. North- 
cote had improved, and Mr. Cross had shown himself a success, 
Mr, Disraeli had exhibited want of tact in managing the House 
of Commons, and weakness in his conduct of the Merchant 
Shipping Bill. He praised Lord Hartington heartily for ‘ tact, 
judgment, discretion, and ability,” and said England ought 
to be proud of such a man devoting himself to business. 
He believed the principal business of next Session would 
be a Bill on local taxation, a Merchant-Shipping Bill, 
and a Savings-Bank Bill,—rather a dreary bill of fare. The 
speech was entirely without interest, but Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen 
served up the very cold chicken hot, with a little curry,—contrast- 
ing, for example, the account of the pro-Slavery Circular given by 


rally; construe your own and your friends’ actions | gards as a great event in his life, and breaking friendship with 


him? “I am no Free-Thinker,” says M. Detroyat, the writer 
of the article, “‘and I have good reason to believe that M. 
Bardoux is not one either. But I do not see that because one 
of my friends considers it his duty to commit a Free-Thinker’s 
act, or even to be an Atheist, I am bound to hold aloof from him, 
or to be wanting, when occasion arises, in the duties which 
friendship would impose on me. My deepest conviction is that 
civil marriage is one of the greatest mistakes of the Revolution. 
A religious marriage alone is logical; that it alone has a raison 
@étre ; but this would not prevent me, if one of my friends whose 
friendship I had proved, married civilly, from attending, without 
shame and without scruple, thinking this no bad action, even if I 
were an Under-Secretary of State.” These are simple and natural 
notions enough, but they seem to us expressed with a breadth 
and sincerity of tolerance now rather rare in French literature,—in a 
spirit which would do more to soften the bitterness of French 
Voltaireanism, and the bigotry of French religion, than all the 
intellectual dissertations in the world. 





We see with much pleasure that it was proposed at a private 





“that nice young gentleman,” the War Minister's son, with the 
one given by the Minister himself,—and amused and interested his 
audience for an hour. What a capital journalist, by the way, the 
Member for Sandwich would make in a dull time! He would 
attack any subject without the slightest consciousness that it was 
threadbare, and make his audience forget for a minute how 
threadbare it was. 

The political speeches of the week have been numerous, but 
with the exception of Sir H. James, not important. On Wed- 


nesday week, Mr. Newdegate told the Farmers’ Club at Coleshill, 


Warwickshire, that the past had been a ‘ very official Session,” 
that Government had done its best for the people, and that the 
Agricultural Holdings Act, with many imperfections, had altered 
the law for the benefit of the tenant. It was a good Act, though 
he had exempted himself from its operation. He should never 


meeting, held last Wednesday, to consider the best mode of 
/commemorating the name of Bishop Thirlwall, both to erect a 
; Statue to him in St. David’s Cathedral, and to found one 
| or more open scholarships in the University of Cambridge for 
encouraging the study of History. Both proposals are good. We 
confess we don’t always think statues a happy kind of monu- 
ment. Distinguished practical men not unfrequently make very 
bad statues,—nothing can be clumsier, for instance, than the 
| statue of Lord Palmerston at Romsey ;—the more truly the statue 
resembles a man, the clumsier and less attractive as a work of 
art it often is. But a statue of the late Bishop of St. David's, 
with his clear-cut features, and delicate, ironic face, ought, if 
sculptured by a great artist,—say, by Mr. Woolner,—to be the 
greatest possible ornament to the Cathedral in which he was 
so long familiar. And again, nothing could be more appro- 











rest satisfied till he had placed convents under inspec- priate than to found an historic scholarship in his memory. 
tion. On Thursday, Sir G. Balfour told his constituents | The study of Greek history especially has always had a liberalising 
the sting had been taken out of the Army Exchanges Bill, —and sometimes even a disintegrating—effect on the mind of its 
and on Saturday Sir G. Campbell said he thought Mr. Gladstone | ost ardent students. But in Bishop Thirlwall’s case it seems to 
would consent to lead the Advanced Liberals, if ever they got | have produced its highest characteristic fruits without any of its 
power ; objected to so strong a Ministry toning down its measures negative effects, —a pure love of light, a delicate and discriminating 
to please one or two intolerant men ; complained of the preference | SY™pathy with popular feelings, a keen insight into the higher 
shown to Ireland over Scotland, and argued for a moderate phenomena of national life, and an equal dread of the levity with 
amount of Home-rule, though without the concession of a sepa- | which Attic wit was often associated, and by which it was rendered 
rate Parliament in Edinburgh; and held that till compensation | 8° transient, although so brilliant, a feature in the intellectual 
for unexhausted improvements was given to the English farmer, progress of mankind. : 
he would remain a serf. The compensation must be compulsory, | Mr. Bright has written a letter against expensive funerals and 
| expensive mourning, recommending the practice of the Society 


and not permissive. 


The accounts of the Arctic Expedition are most favourable. of Friends to the imitation of all true friends of society. We 
The weather, it appears, is determined not to disgrace itself in all | heartily hope his advice may be taken. ‘The silliness of burying 
parts of the world at once. In Europe and Asia it has been most | 8ti¢f in pomp, and of wasting money most lavishly when, as a 
unreasonable, and if swearing be a crime, has added heavily to the | Tle, the poor have lost the means of earning more, is a 
criminality of the world; but up there, behind the wind, where 
there is no one to swear at it, and bears and seals get their great- 
coats for nothing, and the whales’ mackintoshes protect them 
even against the rain of 1875, the weather has been quite benign. 
Captain Nares writes on July 27, that the season was most favour- 
able, and he expected to be within Smith's Sound in two days. | gerful decision that “ Requiescat in pace” 
Captain Markham, of the ‘ Alert,’ even thinks, as he says ina letter | qead which no Evangelical Protestant could properly use. In 
to Rear-Admiral G. H. Richards (July 24), that they may be able | the meantime, it has come out that, within the Province of Can- 
to steam straight up to the North Pole this year. On July 26, terbury at least, it is allowable even to place a real request to the 
having passed Cape York, he expects soon to reach Littleton | reader to pray for the dead on a tombstone. Sir Herbert Jenner 
Island, and says not a speck of ice can be seen to the northward, Fust appears to have ruled, in the case of “ Bucks v. Wool- 
and the temperature of the water is high. Here the veil drops, frey,” decided in 1838 or 1839, that the inscription, “ Pray 
but we know from Captain Young, of the ‘ Pandora,’ who brought | for the repose of the soul of J. W.” is not an inscrip- 
these letters, that these favourable conditions continued through- /tion condemned by the theology of the Anglican Church. 
out August. The doctrine of Purgatory was, according to Sir Herbert 
i Jenner Fust, condemned by our Chvreh, but the doctrine of 


*‘ civil” marriage, and did not have it consecrated at any church, | Purgatory was not to be confounded with the assumptions implied 
| in the primitive usage of prayer for the dead. Prayers for the 


His friend, M. Bardoux, not only a Deputy, but an Under-Sccre- ; “fe 
tary of State at the Ministry of Justice, attended the marriage as one dead, he said, were not favoured, but also were not prohibited 
of its witnesses, whereuponagreat ery was raised against M. Bardoux | by the english Chureh. A great many persons who, like our- 
in all the Imperialist and Conservative papers for “ sanctioning ” so selves, have no leaning at all to Anglicanism, will say, be, So much 
very heathenish a proceeding. Only the Bonapartist Liberte has | the better.” : It is nowhere asserted in Scripture, and it is hardly 
spoken out courageously for M. Bardoux, pointing out that it possible in right reason, that the moment of death can make such 
is one thing to be a sceptic or even an atheist yourself, and quite a sudden and violent difference in the state of any character, as 
another to think it your duty to break friendship with every one , fix it thenceforth in marble lineaments for all the ages of 
who is so; and if this be right, where is the difference between | eternity. 
refusizy to be present at what your friend conscientiously re- | 


silliness not the less elaborately artificial in its nature that it is 
essentially savage, and not a product of civilisation. ‘True civili- 
sation often means luxury, but civilisation of taste always means 


simplicity. 


We have commented elsewhere on Bishop Bickersteth’s won- 
is a prayer for the 





M. Jules Ferry, an eminent French Republican, Jately made a 
’ * 


Consols were at the latest date 94§ to 942. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_~.__—_- 


SIR HENRY JAMES AT TAUNTON. 


. Sra 
| to surrender him on adequate proof that, by the municipal law of 


<i HENRY. JAMES is hardly what the French Liberals | 


call a Liberal “ of the Eve.” He waits till the morning 
is fully come before he adopts any Liberal cause with anything 
like enthusiasm. As with most lawyers, his instincts are 
conservative, and it must afford him considerable satisfaction, 
we imagine, to find himself the representative of a place where 


that country, such a Toussaint or Kossuth had committed a crime 
for which he was under sentence. In other words, our commanders 
may be called upon to give up criminals even to countries with 
which we have no extradition treaties, and to give them up to 
countries with which we have extradition treaties without 
complying with the formalities of previous examination and 


‘committal. Indeed, if the municipal law of the country is good 


it is necessarily a popular view to resist the extension of house- | 


hold suffrage to the counties, if only because that extension would 
be almost sure to involve the disappearance of Taunton as a 
borough and the merging of its representative force in that of 


the county to which it belongs. 


law for the officers of her Majesty’s ships in territorial waters 
they ought, as Sir Henry James points out, to let the foreign 
police enter their ships, and there take the criminal 
into custody, instead of forming their own opinion 
on the matter. But if the municipal law of the country 


_is not good law for her Majesty’s ships in territorial waters, then 


Sir Henry James has nothing | 


but harsh criticism for those who are urging on the country the | 
extension of household suffrage to the county electors. We | 
such person on board their ship to leave it, but they cannot sur- 


agree with him, indeed, in saying that Liberals who follow Lord 
Hartington’s lead in this matter rather than Mr. Forster's. 
should not be excommunicated by their more Radical colleagues, 
as if they were not Liberals at all. But we think he might 
find a word of sympathy, even though he does represent 
Taunton, for politicians who see plainly that some measure of 


; two processes. 


political power is, in this country, essential even to the social | 


progress of every class, and who, entering deeply into the miseries 
of the agricultural labourers, wish to give their hopes and their 
ambitions that great stimulus which political power, and political 
power alone, undoubtedly confers. However, it is perhaps 
judging Sir Henry James rather hardly to regard him as a pure 
politician. He is a lawyer of very great ability and of very 
captivating speech, who, like most other Liberal lawyers, is a 
Liberal less through his active sympathy with existing popular 
wants, than through his keen sense of the social advantages 


What he said at Taunton as to the undesirability of passing 
Mr. Cross’s last Flogging Bill, showed admirably the side of 
his mind on which Sir Henry James is Liberal to the core. He 
sees the thorough inexpediency of Draconic legislation in relation 
to trivial crimes, and even in relation to crimes which are 
not trivial, so long as it remains safe to try and control 
the criminal by the ties of the society in which he lives, 
rather than by the infinitely less efficient machinery 
of physical compulsion, Again, on the subjects of Slavery 
and of the right of asylum for political fugitives, Sir Henry 
James is as Liberal as the heart could wish. It is rather where 
a sentiment intermediate between pity and moral sympathy i 
appealed to, where we are dealing with the condition of a class tox 
independent and sturdy to elicit the former feeling, and too far 
removed from the social condition of accomplished lawyers t 
elicit the latter, that Sir Henry James’s Liberalism fails. He 
probably sees much more keenly the mischiefs of Democracy 
than he sees its compensating advantages. He shrinks from the 










the commanders of those ships cannot properly do anythin 

which implies the surrender of criminals at all, except after all 
the prescribed formalities have been accurately complied with, 
They may, if they please, on their own judgment, request any 


render him, since they are not in any sort of way subject to the 
provisions of the local law. The Admiralty Circular confused 
It assumed a discretion in the commanders 
which they would only have in relation to the discipline and 
convenience of theirown service. Yet it treated that discretion 
as really non-existent, by laying down their legal obligations 
to the country in whose waters they happen to be. The 
suspended Circular, if really, as Lord Derby says, representing 
the legal truth on this question, would be still operative on 


| the discretion of commanders, and would lead them into three 


huge blunders :—(1), To effect extraditions of criminals in a way 
not provided for by treaties ; (2), to surrender fugitive slaves. 
though we have always refused to regard any one as a slave 
who is in British territory; and (3), to treat her Majesty's 


_ ships as parts of the foreign territory within whose waters they 


vulgarity of agitations which lower the tone of political dis- | 


cussion, and forgets how much that is essential to the growth 
of political manliness may lie buried beneath that vulgarity. 
ILowever, in political, as in most other life, we must be thankful 
for what we can get, and not discontented because we d 
get more. Sir Henry James’s speeeh at Taunton has gi 
coup de grace, if that were needed, to the unfortunate I 





Slave Circular and to the sagacity of the statesmen an 
who appear to have concurred in approving it. Nothing car 
better than his demonstration that it is not enough to have 
suspended that Circular, especially when the Government who 
suspend it give out openly that in their belief it really repre- 
sents an accurate view of the law of the question. If that be 
so, as Sir Henry James puts it, the captains of her Maj ; 
ships are bound to act upon the views it contains on their own 
responsibility, even though the Circular itself be withdrawn. 
Nay, more, they are bound to act on the same view of duty in 
relation to another and very important class of persons,—tfugi- 
tives from the law of other countries, whether on account 
of political or other alleged offences. If it he irve that 
slaves remain subject to the law which made them slaves 
when they are on board her Majesty’s ships in territorial 
waters, it is clearly equally true that offenders against 


















conferred on the community by the law reforms of this century. | are, contrary to all the usages of civilised nations. It is hardly 


conceivable that three more monstrous official blunders than 
these could be made by any department of State within the 
limits of a single set of departmental instructions. If the Home 
Department had instructed the police that on the application 
of any foreign Government it was their duty to arrest and 
deliver over any suspicious foreigner claimed by that 
Government ; that on proof of the Communistic views of a 
refugee, it became their duty to deliver him up; and that the 
Embassies of foreign Governments are all under the control of 
English police regulations,—they would not have made stupider 
mistakes than those committed by the department which drew 
up and issued the Circular concerning fugitive slaves, 

Lord Hartington will be more inclined than ever to postpone 
the political fate of Taunton and the other small boroughs, 
which must be sacrificed whenever household suffrage 
is given to the counties, when he reads the speeches of 
Taunton’s present representatives. Mr. Barclay, indeed, 
seems to have made it the principal point of his speech 
to pronounce an animated panegyric on the marvellous though 
very latent capacities of the Whig chief, which, it appears, are 
no secret to Parliament, though they are little known to the 

intry ; and Sir Henry James illustrated Mr. Barclay’s posi- 
tion by the polished sarcasm, the moral earnestness, and the 
lucid legal exposition of a speech of which it was the chief 
drift to show that skilful criticism is the true function of the 
| Liberal party at the present time, and that skilful criticism 
can be made fascinating and even picturesque without being 
lighted up by the least spark of popular sympathy. Mr. 
Barclay and Sir Henry James are, indeed, followers after the 

Liberal leader’s own heart, and we fear he would have no 
followers quite so devoted if the privileges of the small 
boroughs were to come to an end. ‘Taunton is * Liberal, but 
aot too Liberal.” It is Liberal enough to be delighted with 
ithe precise measure of constitutional liberty which has 
| been already granted, and not too Liberal to object strongly 
|to its extension. It is Liberal enough to resist warmly 
any attempt to encroach on the great traditions of British 
freedom, but not Liberal enough to desire to widen and deepen 
{the channels in which those traditions flow. Still a more 
fascinating and perfect expression of the predilections and con- 


1 . 


i victions of the Whig party in relation to the events of the 














the criminal law of any foreign State are subject to| day than that put forth by Sir Henry James at Taunton could 
that criminal law when they are under a British flag. And if | hardly be found. So vigorously does it expose the blunders o! 


a commander who has received such a slave is bound to sur- 


render him, on proof, satisfactory to himself, that by the law 
of the country concerned he was a slave before his escape, it 
must equally be true that if he has received, say, a Toussaint ora 


| the Tories, and so delicately hint at the excesses of the Radicals, 
so powerfully does it insist on the enormity of giving up what 
we have won, and so skilfully convey the imprudence of 
winning more, that the Whigs as they read Sir Henry James 


Fossuth on boardan English ship in foreign waters. he is bound | will be inclined with one accord to sigh for more Liberalism 
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ike thie, —* thin, but not too thin,” as Mr. Woodhouse, in Miss 
‘Austen’s “ Emma,” said of his gtuel,—thin enough for easy 
digestion, not too thin to nourish the disciples of progress in 
the abstract, and of self-government so far as it has hitherto 
been convenient to concede it. It would be difficult to 
Jlustrate the capacity of stationary Liberalism for criticising 
Tories thoroughly, and keeping at the same time a furtive 
check on Radicalism, with more ability, eloquence, and grace 
than it has been illustrated by Sir Henry James in his 


lucid Taunton speech. 





M. GAMBETTA’S MANIFESTO. 

HE most important paragraphs of the great manifesto just 
T issued by M. Gambetta, a manifesto which for thoughtful 
moderation might have been written by an English Whig 
economist, are those which describe the operation of the serutén 
de liste. The French Cabinet, it is well known, intend to make of 
the abolition of this method of election a sine qué non. M. Buffet, 
and the unlucky statesman, the Duc de Broglie, who stands 
behind M. Buffet, believe that if France is split up into petty 
electoral districts, the Government, the officials, and the wealthy 
will enjoy all the influence they can, and will return another 
ultra-Conservative Assembly. M. Buffet therefore promises to 
resign if his project is not carried, and his friends hint un- 


mistakably at the coup d'etat, or reign of a non-Parliamentary | 


Ministry, or appeal to the people, which must be the result of 
his dismissal. So great is the alarm produced by these 


threats, that many Republicans are believed to be willing to | 


yield, and to propose that the next Assembly should be elected 
by district voting, the Liberals being pledged, should they be 
ina majority, to return to the more popular departmental 
system. The Liberal leaders, however, M. Thiers included, 
are most averse to the change, even for oae election, and 
M. Gambetta boldly appeals to the Moderates upon entirely 


new ground. 
a Conservative guarantee, for it enables the leaders to use 


their democratic support for the return of Moderate men. | 


His words are most remarkable :—* TI say in all sincerity, that 
the Republicans ‘ de Raison ’ are most interested in the definite 
success of scrutin de liste. In fact, my information allows 
me to assert that they alone have all to lose by serwtin 
Warrondissement, and I do not fear that I shall be belied by 
events. 
as to the final result. The elections, both for the Senate and 
the Chamber of Deputies, will result in a triumph for the 


Republican Democracy. For four years I have never neglected | 
an opportunity for studying and following step by step the | 


progress of Republican ideas in the various parts of France 
and in the various strata (couches) of French society. With- 
out entering into details which would here be out of place, I believe 
I can assert that France has only waited with patience and calm- 
ness for the hour when it should please her mandatories to give 
her back her sovereignty, because her resolution to consolidate 
the Republic was immovable. She knew that she must in the 
end be consulted, and that on that day, without tumult, with- 


out violence, almost without emotion, she would choose her | 
Taught by unprecedented and un- | 


men and dictate her will. 
deserved disasters, the nation has evidently gained in experi- 
ence and practical reasoning. It is tired of saviours who lost 
it, of orators who led it astray; it despises fanatics who would 
lead it back to a past whose very name it cannot bear: it 
wishes to conduct its affairs itself, and at last to realise the 
government of the country by the country, of which the 
French Revolution brought the promise and the principles.” 
M. Gambetta has the means, through his allies in every 
department, and especially in the South, of ascertaining 
the exact strength of each opinion, and he may very 


see that moderation is essential to his own career. M. 
Gambetta, who is believed to be Hebrew by descent, and 
who has in his character much of the Italian and Provencal 
tenacity, may in secret hold extreme views about the Church, 
| but in politics he is undoubtedly a sincere Republican, whose 
single temptation is a desire that he should guide the destinies 
of the Republic he approves. He does not want to be on 
insurgent, but a ruler, supported, so far as possible, by all 
| France, and securing at once his own greatness and the de- 
velopment of his country. He will pardon anybody, Legiti- 





The vote by scrutin de liste is, he says, | 


Whatever may come, moreover, have no uneasiness | 


mist or Communist, who will accept the Republic; and he 
| knows that in a nation of freeholders the condition of accept- 
| ance is external order. His habitual appeal is to the orderly Re- 
| publicans, and he has no more interest in deceiving them than M. 
| Thiers has; and M. Thiers, who has hopes from them only, having 
, no Radical party to fall back on, tells them precisely the same 
thing. It comes to this, then, that the two ablest politicians 


‘'|in France—one by feeling a Constitutional Monarchist, and 


| one by feeling a Democratic Republican—alike assert that the 
scrutin de liste will establish the orderly Republic. That is a 
most important fact for the Left Centre to consider, and one 
which may yet tempt them to risk all that Marshal MacMahon 
may venture to try in the way of unconstitutional Ministries. 
We ourselves cannot quite follow them, believing that any 
election held in any form must end in the triumph of 
the Republic; but it is not wise in Englishmen, what- 
ever their sympathies, to pit their judgment on such points 
against the judgments of men who have governed France, 
who may be Presidents, and who are consequently sup- 
plied with information as in France only possible Presidents 
can be, 

There is one other point to be noted about M. Gambetta’s 
manifesto, and that is his daring assault on two favourite pre- 
judices of the French bourgeoisie. If there is a financial sub- 
ject on which that bourgeoisie is furious, it is the Income-tax, 
which half the moneyed men believe would be public, and 
therefore an exhortation to the workmen to strike for 
higher wages. Yet M. Gambetta boldly declares that 
the Income-tax ought to be the sheet-anchor of French 
finance. If there is a social question on which the 
bourgeoisie is resolute, it is that its sons shall not serve 
as ordinary conscripts. Yet M. Gambetta declares that 
compulsory service ought to press equally and personally 
on all. It is difficult to understand why M. Gambetta 
!should at this moment have assailed so large a class with 
| promises so unpalatable, and we believe the reason is this, 
He wishes to attract the residuum in the rural districts to the 
_banner of the Moderates, and he knows that in the provinces 
the inequality of the conscription is detested as a scandal, 
and the holders of wealth without land, who in France 
really escape taxation, are considered almost public enemies. 
Frenchmen in the mass are for equality, above all, and 
| M. Gambetta proposes to remove the two greatest legal in- 
|} equalities which remain. 


LORD DARNLEY AND HIS APOLOGY. 

ORD DARNLEY has been true throughout to his proto- 
L type, Mr. Trollope’s Marquis of Trowbridge. Like hin, le 
was capable of imagining insult, of misunderstanding his rights, 
and of using them in a manner which seemed to every one but 
himself oppressive. He could not think that a tenant’s son had 
remained in a Yeomanry corps which he himself had quitted 
except as a slight, he could not see that a tenant had a right to 
his own opinion, and he strove to punish him by the only legal 
means in his power. Like the Marquis also, however, the Ear! 
was perfectly sincere in his view of his rights and truthful in the 
expression of his view, and like him, once convinced of error, 


easily be perfectly right. That is to say, he may know } he was manly enough to apologise and repair the injury he had 
that in each arrondissement the Republicans can win, provided | striven to inflict. In words which creak a little from a natural 
they conciliate the Reds. The effect of that position would | stiffness, he regrets his conduct and withdraws his notice, 
be that, rather than let in a Bonapartist, who is the land it took a brave man as well as an honest one to recede in 
only other opponent with real strength behind him, the | that style before the whole world from a position legally unassail- 
Republicans “de Raison” will accept the Republican “sans | able. The last letter must therefore be held distinctly credit- 
Raison,” and leaye the Moderate out in the cold. That | able to its writer. Whether, as we suggested last week, Lord 
is an extremely probable conclusion, and one which. if | Darnley perceived the blunder he had made, according to the 
M. Gambetta is honestly saying what he thinks, may be | traditions of his own caste, by punishing a man for remaining 
accepted as if it had been an electoral calculation by the late !in the Queen’s service, or merely recovered his calianess, or, 
Mr. Spofforth. |} as we would fain hope, was shocked into a review of his con- 
But then is Gambetta honest? Those who ask that | duct by the abject servility of his tenantry, whose “ round- 
question misread M. Gambetta’s political aspirations alto-| robin” discredited all the manly traditions of Kent, we do 
gether. They think that he is only a shrewd anarchist.— | not pretend to know; but he has escaped from an untenable 
aman who is moderate only because he has the brat: : it] i 


“i ‘th no loss of honour, and with a dign ch 
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would be even noteworthy, were it not for the still more! 
dignified manner of his tenant, who entirely pardons the 
injury he had received, heartily acknowledges the “just and 
generous impulse” of his landlord, but declines to enter again 
on his old position, now incompatible with his self-respect. 
Too much consciousness has been introduced into the relation. 
Lord Darnley must find a new tenant, but the task will be all 
the lighter, because Mr. Lake’s successor will not be required 
to pay two rents,—one in money, and one in unreasonable and, 
as lawyers allege, unconstitutional deferences. 

The dispute itself being over, we have a word more to say 
about the share the public has taken in it. Landlords of Lord | 
Darnley’s opinions, including a great many who have neither 
the courage to act on nor to retract them as he has done, 
always resent the intrusion of public opinion into a dispute 
about holdings, An ejectment is a private affair, they say and 
think, and the public interest in it is only provoked by Radicals | 
who want to “ subvert society,” or at any rate, to break up a/ 
power—that of the great landlords—which is usually hostile | 
to their views. Both these impressions, which are nearly uni- | 
versal, and have often produced political results, are, as we 
believe, erroneous, and it is well worth while to state the 
reason why. The public is not so fond of interfering as land- 
lords think. Nobody ever interferes with the purchase or sale 
of land, because that is known to be a mercantile transaction, 
regulated by mercantile principles, like a sale of sugar. Every- 
body knows that whatever a man’s opinions, or prejudices, or 
habits, he sells his land, if he sells it at all, to the best ad-| 
vantage, giving no preference in price to any party or any| 
views. Be the baron never so Tory, or the brewer never so | 
Radical, the baron sells to the brewer, if he sells at all, as 
readily as to the duke. People, on the other hand, do 
interfere in ejectments, because they are very often poli- 
tical acts, intended either to repress certain opinions, or) 
punish certain opponents, or, as in the Cobham Hall 
case, to maintain a certain order of society. It is the 
lessor, not the journalist, who, when he evicts a tenant for | 
a vote, or for a speech, or for any social cause, makes the 
ejectment a matter of public importance or concern. If 
a man buys a vote with sovereigns, that is not a private 
affair, nor is the purchase of a vote by the menace of 
a fine involved in a threat of ejectment. In giving Mr. Lake 
notice because he had not paid his rent, Lord Darnley would 
have been doing an act public only because land, like water or | 
gas, is a statutory monopoly of an essential article; but in 
giving him notice because he has broken a “ feudal tie ” he is 
doing a political act, striving, to the best of his power, to keep 
up what remains of the feudal organisation. If he sold or refused 
sugar on the same grounds, and still more, if he cancelled a) 
contract to supply sugar, journalists would be “down on him ” 
just as hard. They are “down” on workmen, who do that very 
thing, much more hardly. 

The other opinion, that Radicals are always hostile to arbi- | 
trary ejectment because they are always hostile to social | 
minences, is just as unfounded as theformer. English Radi- 
cals do not object gud Radicals to a great landlord getting the 
leadership of his district, if he will only get it by fair means. 
They may deny the claim of birth, but as nobody need follow | 
Howard who prefers to follow Smith, they meet the claim 
with no weapon except satire. They may dislike the pretensions 
of wealth, but as wealth is open to everybody, they make 
wealth itself no argument for ostracism. They may despise | 
rank as a basis of ascendancy, but as nobody need be governed | 
by a Duke gud Duke unless he chooses, they are not heartily | 
hostile to any but the legal privileges which, in this country, 
some dignities confer on those who hold them. What they} 
object to is the use by men who possess rank and wealth and 
birth of material force in addition. They think it im-| 
proper for Smith, who has eloquence and brains and experi- 
ence, to buy support in the country or the State by gifts, 
and do not think Howard excused for the same conduct be- 
cause he has, in addition to all Smith’s advantages, rank and 
birth besides. What the defenders of modern feudalism will 
not see is the abject baseness of the system they love. Just 
think of the advantages a wealthy English aristocrat has in 
this country in a county fight or a Parliamentary struggle. 
He is the most conspicuous person in his neighbourhood, the | 
one who can confer most obligations, the one who ought 
to be best educated, the one who has most leisure to 
cultivate influence, the one who is most exempt from the! 
retarding effect of petty social rivalries. If his intellect, | 
morals, or tanners are not altogether below par, he has, 


| 


And this man, thus situated, is to use none of these cdeseionn 
but rely on the coercion through poverty of the consciences ; 
his tenants and dependents. He is to menace ejectments i 
he receives homage and support. He is to demand cheers unde 
pain of fine, applause under fear of disgrace, votes “a 
risk of “ banishment,” as Carlyle calls it, from a home 
or it may be of starvation. That is what “ influence ” 
on denants amounts to, and that is what good men and 
kindly men, men who can hold their own in political strife 
or like Lord Darnley, acknowledge a wrong when they have 
strong motives to persist in it, will defend as a fair system 
one far nobler than the equality of rights for which Radicals 
contend. They buy a show of simulated belief in their probity. 
capacity, or characters, and think, and strangest truth of all, 


| think sincerely, how very noble that practice is! Their fight 


is a * cross,” in which victory was certain beforehand, and they 
defend that as a manly struggle. “ What a warrior am I? 
thinks the Chinese General who has just paid his oppo. 
nent to run away. That scores of them owe nothing in ‘the 
fight of life to their power of ejectment, and would win if they 
owned no farms, is beside the question, which is not the capacity 
of aristocrats or rich men, but the nobleness or baseness of a 
system under which, if it were but logically complete, capacity 
would be needless. We say nothing of the intellectual 
absurdity of a theory under which, if a man hires two farms 
of two hostile landlords, he is morally bound to support both, 
and bang his right cheek with his left-hand whenever the 
right-hand waves a cap for either landlord, and adhere 


simply to our point,—that the English rural theory of the 


right relation between landlord and tenant is utterly base, 
so base that if the Marquesses of Trowbridge could only 


‘see it, they would scorn it as a dishonour. “ Influence” 


is not dishonourable even when due to accident, but it is 


|dishonourable when due to petty corruption, and to let a 


tenant know that he must go your way in politics or social life 
instead of his own way under penalties, is petty corruption of 


the basest because the most cruel kind; and the greater your 


birth, or rank, or capacity, the baser i$ the act. It is bad to 
throw red pepper in a row, but to throw it when you are the 
stronger ?— 

Very Utopian, all that? Nonsense, we are asking nothing 
except that a man who chooses to play chess should play fair, 
and not because he is a big man not only castle his king across 
check, but declare that unless he has that privilege chess- 
playing cannot be nobly carried on. Sensible Radicals do 
not ask that great proprietors, even though they are in one 
way trustees, should accept enemies as tenants, or surround 
themselves with people whom they heartily disapprove. They 
know perfectly well that this is a mere counsel of perfection, 
and that no one can be compelled, if he holds his tongue, to 
let afarm toa tenant he dislikes. If he will refuse red-haired 
men, he must. The right of choice on admission ought to be 
exercised, like every other right, reasonably and conscientiously, 
but still it is one of the rights which can in practice be 
limited by the conscience alone. But they can call on 
a landlord, when he has chosen, not to oppress the man of 


his choice, not to demand of him rent in forms which, in nine 


cases out of ten, it is immoral or cowardly for him to pay. The 
man who, because he has the power, buys the truthfulness of a 
witness, or the chastity of a woman, or the honour of a soldier 
is thought a dog, by the very men who the next minute, with- 
out an idea of what they are doing, will buy the independence, 
very often the moral independence, of the men by whose help 
their own lives are made serene. If men say that is only human 
nature, we acknowledge it, as we have acknowledged from the first 
that in most cases the purchase is made in total unconsciousness 


‘of evil; but to defend such a scheme of life as the typically 


noble organisation of society is too aggravating. It is.a base 
organisation, and the sooner that is seen, the better for the 


‘greatness of those who now think that in their power of 


buying and compelling “friendly support” is the best founda- 
tion of social grandeur. A cesspool is a poor foundation for 
a column, and an estate where the tenants dare not keep 
opinions is a moral cesspool, whether its owner think its.scent 
a perfume or a stench. 


BAVARIA AND IRELAND. 
F Irish Home-Rulers can be taught by experience, they may 
learn much from the conflict now raging in Bavaria. The 
difficulty there is precisely the one which would immediately 
occur if Ireland were to obtain any substantial measure 0 


a “pull” over any possible rival of at least twenty years. | Home-Rule, and which would assume proportions almost, if 
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not quite, impossible in Bavaria. It is noteworthy, too, that 
the difficulty is one produced, not so much by direct collision 
petween two sets of ideas in one country, as by the fear that 
such a collision may be expected to occur. 
German Empire, backed by the representative body, have un- 


doubtedly committed themselves to a policy of war with the , 


Catholic Church, but they have not as yet openly demanded aid 
in that war from the Catholic Federated States. Germany has 


censured Rome and menaced Rome and broken off inter-_ 
with Rome, but she has not yet directly persecuted | 


course . +o 
Rome. She has abolished her Mission, and decreed the 


authorisation of Civil Marriage, and prohibited the publication 


of Bulls, but she has not yet done anything of which Rome has | 


not frequently had experience without suffering much visible 


inconvenience. 
the Empire, has gone very 
perfectly legal and constitutional way, after much de- 
pate, and after an election in which this was one of the 
understood issues, accepted a policy which all Liberals 
deem unwise and wrong,—unwise as postponing true reform, 
and wrong, as tending to the persecution of men’s consciences. 
So deep is the anger and suspicion excited by this policy, as 
seen in visible action in Prussia, that the majority of Bavarians 
who are not suffering directly from it have begun, in conse- 

nence of it, to dislike their connection with an Empire in 
which such things are possible, and have sent up a Parliament 
which, as its first step, has complained of the undue surrender 
of prerogatives by the State to the Empire. The majority of 
the Chamber at Munich have voted, by a majority of 
three, an address to the King, in which this specific charge 
is brought against the Ministry, obviously with an in- 
tention of overthrowing them, and the King therefore 
has been placed in this position :—Either he must agree with 
the majority of the representatives, and by calling their 
leaders to office, place Bavaria in a position of indirect antago- 
nism to the Empire and direct antagonism to Prussia, or 
he must, by retaining his present Ministry in the teeth 
of a majority, bring representative government, as under- 
stood among free nations, temporarily to an end. That 
is his dilemma, and in Ireland it would be an infinitely more 
serious one. 

Up to this point, we think no thoughtful Home-Ruler would 
question that matters, were Ireland “* free” in their sense. 
might easily be brought. Nothing is easier than to conceive 
that the British Empire might, say, under Mr. Gladstone's 
guidance, adopt a line of policy, say, about the Temporal 
Power, strongly resented by all Ultramontanes, and that the 
local Government might, in England or Great Britain, if 
England and Scotland were still one State, adopt strong 
measures against some distinctive features of the Catholic 
ecclesiastical system. There would not be one Catholic Member 
in the English, or Scotch, or British Parliament, and physical 
resistance would be as hopeless as in Prussia, so that a law 
prohibiting all conventual associations, or demanding evidence 
in Court of facts learned in confession, or declaring a sentence 


of excommunication a criminal libel, would not be out of | 
‘enough to make the priests feel as martyrs, while in Ireland a 


political calculation. An Empire so led, and in which 
the preponderating State passed such laws, would undoubtedly 
excite great animosity in Ireland, and would provoke the Ivish 
majority to measures of retaliation. Either the Dublin Parlia- 
ment would try to punish Protestants and Voltaireans, say, by 
Imposing a test for office ; or it would turn out any Ministry 
which did not try, by threats of reprisals, to menace Mr. Glad- 
stone into an alteration of his policy, and the English Ministry 
into a modification of their laws. If it failed, it would, we 
may be sure, threaten secession, and the Queen and her advisers 
Would then be in King Ludwig’s dilemma. Either they must, 


by appointing a fanatic Ministry, help Ireland to resist the | 


mpire, or they must. by retaining the moderate Ministry, 
Suspend representative government in Ireland. There would 


be no satisfactory way out of the dilenmaa. and affairs would 


come, as in Bavaria, to a dead-lock, 

But they would not stay. as they may stay in Munich, at a 
dead-lock, Bavaria possesses conservative advantages in a 
struggle of this kind of which Ireland is almost entirely 
destitute. In the first place, the House of Wittelsbach has 
an influence over the people which has twice at least in 
modern history induced them to risk the destruction of their 
country, rather than suffer a change of dynasty or any transfer 
of their allegiance to another Power. They like their Kings. 
and have been accustomed for ages to let them do as they 
please about everything, except, indeed, the levying a tax on 
beer, It is quite uncertain whether King Ludwig, if he 


The rulers of the | 


Prussia, however, the preponderating State in 
very much further—has in a_ 


| appealed to his peasants, would not beat the priests, and quite 
certain that the peasants will not turn out his family 
for any disregard of constitutional forms. That consideration, 
as matters stand, tends greatly to moderate both parties, 
making Liberals averse to extreme repression, and Ultramon- 
taines disinclined to actual or active conflict with the Throne. 
Ireland possesses no such reigning House. Even if the House 
of Hanover were loved, as it is not, and in Ireland scarcely 
deserves to be, the reigning head of that House would be 
sovereign at once of the Empire and of England,—would, that 
is, have assented to the very policy which was in Ireland pro- 
| voking resistance. The Queen of Ireland could elicit no loyalty 
distinct from the loyalty to the Empire, which had given way. 
In Bavaria, again, there is no chance of insurrection, for there 
is an army so numerous and so accustomed to war that no 
resistance to it is possible by peasants ; and this army can be 
relied on, if not to obey the Emperor, at least to obey its King. 
In Ireland, the only army would be a volunteer force, certain to 
| share all the impulses and obey all the orders of the local Par- 
| liament, and not unwilling, perhaps, to try conclusions with 
| the Imperial troops under favourable circumstances. And then 
'in Bavaria there is the secret but most powerful impression of 
| the powerlessness of the State for overt resistance to Prussian 
dictation. Even if Bavaria were united and her army not 
organised by Prussians, she would be entirely incapable of 
| successful resistance in the field. She isa solid little State, but 
she is very little. The Emperor of Germany could with a word 
| put in motion an army larger than her whole adult male 
| population, and in a fortnight reduce the whole country undex 
| military occupation. Wales might as wellresist England, or New 
York the United States. No such instantaneous power of re- 
pression would exist in the British Empire if Ireland had 
| enjoyed Home-Rule for any period, or if it did, the knowledge 
| of such a power would not be so universally diffused as, owing 


| to the conscription and the Franco-German war, it is diffused 


in Bavaria. The influences which keep King Ludwig § safe. 
whether legislation is suspended or not, are wanting in Ireland. 
and the island would be in anarchy where Bavaria is only in 
agitation. And finally, the temperament of the two peoples is as 
different as their history. Irishmen are not so impulsive or so 
reckless in their politics as Englishmen are apt to believe, else 
| would there have been more insurrections ; or so ready to die 
| for a cause as they themselves imagine, else would their in- 
|} surrections have been more formidable; but they are more 
impulsive than Bavarians, more prone to extreme courses, and 
more ready to use language which suggests extreme resolves. 
| Their leaders believe in mobs, and their mobs are accustomed 
to take life. The Bavarians will think they have done a 
great deal when they have forced on a dissolution by re- 
‘fusing the budget, but if Irishmen went so far, the next 
week would see a descent into the streets. The difficulty 
| of avoiding civil war, whenever a contest broke out between 
‘the Island and the Empire, would be far greater than in 
Bavaria, while the occasions of contest would be far more 
numerous. Nothing probably could have produced the present 
state of affairs in Munich except a religious struggle bitter 


| 
| 





dozen questions might produce an equal flame. Imagine a 
royal veto on an agrarian law. Federalism, barely manage- 
able in Germany, where, as yet, it has scarcely been 


| tried, would in this country, we believe, prove unmanage- 


able from the first, and would end either in a re- 
union under circumstances of inereased irritation and 
suspicion, or in a despairing resolve to risk the chances ol 
Irish independence. Irish patriots who care not only for 


|Home government, but for good government, will do well to 


watch a struggle which may teach them more than it will 
teach any politicians in Europe. We do not ourselves believe 
that it will end in anything except a momentary suspension of 
political life in Bavaria, for we do not believe that the U!tra- 
montanes are prepared to earry the struggle beyond the walls 
of Parliament, or that their leaders are ready. by assuming 
power, to risk an open quarrel with Berlin, and a possible 
absorption in a Protestant community; but the contlict may 


‘lead to a very grave situation, before the Bavarians perceive 


that in a Federation, as in a State, the minority must win by 


convincing. or must in the long-run give way. ‘The chanee ot 
a German occupation is never remote in Bavaria. and if the 
Ultramontanes should demand the abdication of the King and 
the elevation of his brother who is a leader of their party, 
the King himself may appeal for protection to the Federal 


Council. 
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SIR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE ON HIS FRIENDLY 
SOCIETIES’ ACT. 

NIR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE seems determined to burn 
boats, bridges, and everything else that can possibly be 
of use to him if he should ever wish to retreat from the 
position he has taken up about Friendly Societies. He can 
only be compared to a mother who goes on worshipping 
her ricketty offspring, until she ends by persuading herself 
that it is as fine and healthy a baby as any neighbouring 
nursery can show. <A wiser advocate would have been thank- 


ful that the Bill had been carried through Parliament, and | 


have said nothing about it during the Recess. But the miracle 
that it did not die of weakness during the process of becoming 
law has seemingly turned its author’s head. From excusing 
its defects as necessary faults, Sir Stafford Northcote has 
now got to glorifying them as positive virtues. ‘ Look 
at it,’ he cries, ‘measure it, weigh it, and then confess 
that you never saw such an Act in your life. Observe 
how it trains the poor to exercise themselves in the virtues of 
discretion and forethought, by surrounding them with pitfalls 
at every step. Notice how it guards them against the fatal 
Continental error of trusting too much to the Government, by 
making a Government registration worth just nothing at all. 
Admire the modesty with which the State, even when, for 
form’s sake, it insists on periodical investigations of accounts, 
declines to say by whom the investigation shall be made, and 
so leaves any erring societies free to hear their own confessions 
and to grant their own absolutions. Don’t fall into the com- 
mon-place blunder of supposing these characteristics to be mere 
blots in the Act, which may be removed by subsequent legisla- 
tion. They are the Act itself. They are the very features 
which make it what it is, a grand lesson in the art of self- 
government, a noble monument to the wisdom of rulers who 
lead their subjects into scrapes, in order that they may learn by 
experience how to get out of them ? 

This is the general drift of the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
speech at Ilfracombe. When it is examined in more detail, it 
resolves itself into two parts,—a terrific combat with an ad- 
versary of Sir Stafford Northcote’s own creation, in which, of 
course, he comes off an easy conqueror; and an appeal to the 
public generally to do for members of Friendly Societies what 
the Government has not thought fit todo for them. The imagi- 
nary adversary is supposed to argue that the Government ought 
to have taken upon itself the whole business of insurance against 
sickness and death. With this wicked suggestion Sir Stafford 
Northcote is indignant beyond measure. It would have put 
the Government, he thinks, in the position of the fox who got 
out of the well on the horns of the goat. The new Government 
Association would have profited by all the information that the 
Friendly Societies have got together, at so much trouble and 


i 
Friendly Societies to make registration an efficient guarantee of 
solvency, and therefore there shall be no registration,’ It would 
have been reasonable to say, ‘We know enough about the con. 
duct of Friendly Societies to make registration an efficient 
guarantee of certain conditions of solvency, and therefore 
registration shall be declared to imply these conditions, and no 
others.’ But it was not reasonable to retain registration, and with 
it the appearance of guaranteeing something, when the Goyern. 
ment know perfectly well that nothing is guaranteed. No 
| amount of declamation about independence of Government aig 
can justify this wilful perpetuation of a form which the Govern. 
ment allow to be taken as having a meaning, though they 
are well aware when they perpetuate it that it is really 
meaningless. 

It is fair to Sir Stafford Northcote to admit that he does not 
wish other people to follow the example which the Government 
set them. He hopes that “benevolent persons and persons in 
authority ” will “ devote some of their time and attention to the 
study of the subject,” and will endeavour to give “advice and 
assistance to the Societies in their own immediate neighbour. 
hood.” What is this in effect but an adjuration addressed to 
the educated public not to be taken in by Government regis. 
tration? ‘We know,’ Sir Stafford Northcote may be supposed 
to say, ‘ that ignorant persons will, in all probability, be de- 
ceived by the system which stamps good and bad Societies 
with the same official brand. It is for you to convince them 
that this brand is of no possible value. They will trust them. 
selves, perhaps, to your superior judgment, and depend upon 
it, you cannot do them a greater service than by showing them 
the worthlessness of registration. Make them understand that 
we really certify to nothing ; explain to them that the essen- 
tials of solvency are not a barren conformity to certain tech- 
nical rules, but the adoption of sound tables, the submission of 
their accounts to a rigid audit, and the periodical valuation of 
their assets and liabilities. Left to themselves, they may think 
that the fact of registration implies these three last condi- 
tions. It is for you to tell them that it only implies the first.’ We 




















embarrassment to themselves, while these Societies would have 

been left, with their millions of people and millions of pounds 

invested, “to the horrors of insolvency and compulsory winding- | 
up.” Even if it had been possible for a virtuous Minister to | 
overlook the meanness of such a proposal, he ought not to| 
have overlooked its danger. The Government knows a great | 
deal about Insurance, but it does not know everything, | 
and if a State Friendly Society had blundered, the con- 

fidence of the people, both in the Government and in the | 
system, would have been irreparably shaken. Would not any | 
one reading this suppose that it came from the lips of a sworn | 
opponent of all dealings on the part of the Government with 

Friendly Societies? Sir Stafford Northcote admits that his | 
views upon the question were once very different from what | 
they are now, and one is tempted to fancy that this whole 
passage is a survival from a period when he held that registration 
of any kind was a mistake. No one has found fault with the 
Government for declining to found a State Friendly Society, and 
there are many persons who would have found no fault with | 
them had they abolished registration, and left every Friendly | 
Society to stand on its own merits. The vice of the legislation | 
of last Session is, that it retains the form of Government | 
control without the power of it, that it enables the least | 
solvent and the least honest society to assert that the Govern- | 
ment sees no difference between it and the most solvent and | 
the most honest society. It is no defence against this charge 
to say that the Government are afraid of doing too much. If 
they think that to make the adoption of sound tables and of 
independent audit and valuation a condition of registration 
would be doing too much, they ought to have the courage of 
their opinions, and do nothing. at all. It would have been rea- 
sonable to say ‘We do not know enough about the conduct of 











quite agree with Sir Stafford Northcote that benevolent per- 
sons and persons in authority cannot employ themselves better 
than by dispelling the mists in which it has pleased the 
Government to involve the solvency of Friendly Societies, 


| We agree that is not enough for the clergyman or the squire 


to send a donation to the funds of the local society, or to 
attend its annual dinner, or walk with its members to church, 
Besides doing this, it is his duty to “look a little into the 
condition of the society, and to take care he does not en- 
courage people to join a society which is rotten, and thereby 
lead them into an error.” Only we should be disposed 
to apply the exhortation to a person who is certainly a 
person in authority, and who may be presumed to be benevo- 
lent. This person is constantly engaged in looking into the 
condition of Friendly Societies. It is the subject upon 
which he principally and professionally exercises his intelli- 
gence, and by long observation he has probably attained a re- 
markable power of detecting a rotten society almost at a glance. 
But having detected it, he is strictly forbidden to do wkat Sir 
Stafford Northcote wants the clergyman and the squire to do, 
Instead of taking care not to encourage people to join a 
society which is rotten, his business is to encourage them by 
all means to join it. He knows that it is insolvent; he knows 
that its tables of contributions are too small and its tables 
of benefits too large to enable it to keep its promises to 
its members; he knows that its accounts are audited and 
its assets and liabilities valued by persons who are merely 
the creatures of its managers, and that this is done pre- 
sumably to keep the members in ignorance of the real con- 
dition of the society’s affairs; he knows, further, that if be 
affixes a certain stamp to this rotten society, it will be re- 
garded by ignorant people as a certificate that the society 
possesses the recommendation which he knows that it does not 
possess. And yet, knowing all this, he has no option but to 
affix the stamp, and to send forth this rotten society marked 
with the outward and visible symbol of solvency. This person 
is the Registrar of Friendly Societies. There is no private 
person who, by any exercise of intelligence or by any willing- 
ness to take trouble, could obtain the knowledge which this 
official posse:ses almost as a matter of course. If the Govern- 
ment would but let him, he could in the long-run do more to 
prevent people from joining insolvent Societies than all the 
squires and all the clergymen put together. It is unfortunate 
that under Sir Stafford Northcote’s Act, he should be the one 
person whose mouth is officially closed on the subject. 
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SPAIN AND CUBA. 
HILE the military operations of the Madrid Govern- 
ment against the Carlists are so languid that the 
adherents of the Pretender after every disaster are given 
time to recover their breath and to begin the struggle anew, 
it would be idle to look for vigour in the conduct of the 
war in Cuba. From time to time we hear that troops have 
been shipped in transports at Santander or Cartagena for ser- 
vice in the Antilles, and recently more than one such rein- 
foreoment has been paraded before Europe as a proof of its 
energy by the Ministry of General Jovellar. But these forces, 
which have a certain use for the receptivn of Carlist deserters 
or of soldiers suspected of revolutionary heresies, fall far short 
of the means that the Spanish inhabitants of Cuba demand 
for the suppression of the rebellion. Indeed, an explicit 
pledge was given several months ago, and “for valuable 
consideration,” by the Captain-General Valmaseda to the 
loyal Spaniards of the island, which the Madrid Government 
have, apparently, neither the will nor the ability to perform. 
Soon after the proclamation of the restored Monarchy, while 
the Ministry of Sefior Canovas del Castillo was making 
desperate efforts to display at all events an appearance of 
activity against Carlism, the Minister for the Colonies, Seior 
Ayala, sent an urgent telegraphic message to Captain-General 
Valmaseda demanding a sum of £400,000 to pay the Army 
of the North, then irritated and doubtful in its loyalty to the 
new order of things. The Captain-Genersi telegraphed back 
that the money could be obtained from tne Spanish Bank at 
Havana, if a promise were given that 20,000 men would at 
once be despatched to reinforce the Amy in Cuba. The 
promise, of course, was sent in exchange for the cash, but after 
months of waiting, the Spanish party in Cuba must now per- 
ceive that they have once more been gulled., All the rein- 
forcements sent from Spain since the beginning of the 
summer would scaresly, we have reason to believe, make up 
the tenth part of the force which Valmaseda had promised, 
and probably will not do more than fill up the gaps left 
in the ranks of the -Loyalist” troops by losses in the field 
or by disease. “nis game has been played over and over 
again ; the Sp nish Cubans have even contributed directly 
for the levying of regiments by heavy bounties in Spain, 
and for *‘ue transport of the troops so raised; yet these 
very resources have been often diverted to other purposes by 
the ir wigues or necessities of politicians at Madrid. Loans 
rair .d for the service of the island have in the same way been 
*‘pplied, as the Spaniards in Cuba complain, to nearer objects. 
Yet the loyalty of these rich colonists does not appear to be 
seriously moved by ill-treatment that might spur more patient 
natures to disaffection. What is the secret of this long- 
suffering ? 
The explanation must be founded on conjecture, for since 
the outbreak of the insurrection the Madrid Government has 
suppressed all information in detail about Cuban affairs, over 


which it could, directly or indirectly, exercise any control. A | 


remarkable financial statement, however, has been published 
by a New York journal, which enables us to make a shrewd 
guess why the Cuban planters and other partisans of Spain in 


the island are so tolerant of disappointments and chicanery | 


on the part of the Home Government. The statement is 
founded on the admissions of the last candid Budget of 
the Spanish Monarchy, that of 1866-1867. In that year the 
yield of taxes in Cuba was estimated at more than £6,570,000, 
an enormous increase over the revenues of 1851, when Concha 


of her military, naval, consular, and colonial services by the 
forced contributions of Cuba are obvious. But in addition, 
Cuba sent to Spain as a direct tribute a sum estimated in 1866 
at £1,470,000. We have only to add together the special 
| charges above enumerated and the amount of the tribute, 
/making in all £3,870,000, to calculate the amount of the spoils 
| divided among the Spanish Cubans, The total yield of taxa- 
tion being computed at £6,570,000, it follows that a sum of two 
millions and three-quarters sterling was annually absorbed by the 
functionaries who collected the taxes and governed the island. It 
must not, however, be supposed that this modest profit sufficed 
to satisfy the harpies, native-born or exported from Spain, 
who fattened upon the natural riches of “the Pearl of 
the Antilles.” The expenditure on the Army, the Navy, and 
the State Department was everywhere burrowed into by fraudu- 
lent officials. In the Army, especially, there was room for im- 
mense illegitimate profits. The pay-rolls charged upon the island 
a standing force of 25,000, but it is probable that a reckoning 
of 15,000 would have been in excess of the actual numbers. 
The surplus was devoured by a “Government Ring” at 
Havana, backed, it is asserted, by a powerful political club 
in Madrid. Another device was more easily accessible to 
subordinates. It is stated that “in time of peace at least 
one-half of the men were allowed by their commanding 
officers to accept places as porters, house-servants, or other 
assistants, from which they earned from $30 to $40 per 
month, with board and lodging. The pay and rations of 
these men were drawn by the officers and divided among 
themselves.” And it is of course likely enough that the same 
practices are found equally lucrative in the naval service and 
the Civil Departments. 

It is plain, from this statement, that the Madrid Government, 
apart from the immense direct contributions it drew from the 
revenues of Cuba, was able to make Cuban administration a 
pasture-land, in which persons whose political support or 
acquiescence was valuable could be turned out to make their 
fortunes. But if we look at the system from the point 
of view of all Spanish Cubans, except the * Rings” in 
Havana and elsewhere who have shared in the profits of the 
system above described, the planters of the island must have 
been almost crushed by the burden of taxation. The taxes 
had been increased in amount six-fold since Concha’s time ; 
and as, according to the Census returns, the population of the 
island was only 1,359,000 in 1867, of whom 368,000 were 
slaves, and 225,000 penniless freedmen without any assessable 
property, the entire load fell exclusively upon the whites, who 
numbered about 760,000, and who therefore contributed not far 
from £9 a head to the Colonial Exchequer. The fact that 
this taxation was endured—nay, that the planters have shown 
| themselves ready to make immense sacrifices for the support of a 
; system under which extortion of the kind was possible,—may 
| give an indication how gainful was the institution of slavery to 
| the slave-owners, where it was favoured by a soil and a climate 
like those of Cuba. The cost of the war, however, has been 
astounding ; the Madrid Ministry have confessed to an expen- 
diture of £30,000,000 in the island, and the destruction of 
private fortunes by the burning of plantations and machinery 
is out of all comparison greater than the outlay controlled by 
Government. It is, therefore, more than doubtful whether the 
| advantages for which the planters and their allies are now con- 
a have not dwindled to a shadow. The island is per- 
| manently impoverished, and neither the Government of the 
mother-country, nor the carpet-baggers from Madrid, nor the 
slaveholding interest, will ever again draw from it the vast 











became Captain-General, the total income from taxation being | revenues that tempted them to sacrifice almost everything else, 


then no more than one million sterling. But under the new 

system introduced by Concha and perfected by his successor, Cuba | 
was treated as no other province or colony of Spain was treated. | 
In the first place, enormous charges which there was no excuse, | 
or next to none, for dealing with as exclusively colonial, were | 
heaped upon her. A sum of £2,400,000 was abstracted from | 
her revenues for the departments of “ War,” “ Navy,” and | 
“State,” the mother-country being thus relieved from the cost 
of the army maintained in the island, of the fleet invariably 
kept in West-Indian waters, and of the salaries of all diplomatic 
and consular officers in American countries. What is even 
more amazing, is that a charge of more than £50,000 a) 
year was made against Cuba for the expense of ad- 
ministering the colony of Fernando Po, on the west coast of | 
Africa, an exaction for which we can see no shadow of an ex- 
cuse, except perhaps that some liberated Cuban slaves have 
been settled on this African island. The immense advantages | 
of the relief gained by the mother-country in the maintenance | 


|if only they might retain their grasp upon such a splendid prize. 


THE KNUTSFORD QUARTER-SESSIONS. 


‘= is one great danger of Tory Rule which is hardly 


sufficiently remembered by the Tories themselves, yet 
which is likely enough to relieve the country of it even before 
the sins of the Government itself can have exhausted the long- 
suffering of an easy-going people. It is this,—that, as all 
county society is predominantly Tory already, and as the 
Government is, of course, more or less compelled, in making 


| out new Commissions of the Peace to consider the wishes of its 
/own numerous supporters before it begins to consider the wishes 
| of its comparatively few opponents among the squires, Quarter- 


Sessions all over the country may before long become so fear- 


'fully and preternaturally Conservative, as to make the people 


even more restive under the Great Unpaid during a Tory Ad- 


| ministration than they ever would be if the tempering influence 
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of a Liberal Government restrained the squirearchy'’s Conser- 
vative enthusiasm. We have before us a rather remarkable 


illustration of the tendency of Quarter-Sessions to take a | 


bigoted political view even of the internal organisation 
of the Bench. Our readers are of course aware that those 
who are in the Commission of the Peace in any county or 
division of a county elect their own Chairman and Deputy- 
Chairman, in whose hands, of course, a very considerable pro- 
portion of the judicial administration must rest. The theory 
of this election, if we may judge by the professions made at the 
recent meeting of the Cheshire Quarter-Sessions at Knutsford, 


is that the magistrates who have worked hardest and done | 


best, at least if they have conjoined with the longest 
experience of a magistrate’s duties a regular legal train- 
ing, are elected to fill these offices without any regard to 
political bias. The practice, however, appears to be that if the 
man who has worked hardest, even if he has also virtually dis- 
charged for a considerable period the duties of Deputy-Chair- 
man, does not belong to the political party of the majority, 
then he is to be set aside in favour of even the most newly-made 
magistrate on the Bench, who adds to respectable legal qualifi- 
cations for his work that all-important qualification for the 
favour of his brother magistrates, political sympathy with their 
opinions. 

Mr. Latham, who is a well-known Liberal in Cheshire, had for 
some considerable time done the lion’s share of the work neces- 
sary to supplement the failing energies of the two last Deputy- 
Chairmen, Major Townshend and Sir Henry Mainwaring. In 
fact, the duties of Deputy-Chairman have been virtually per- 


formed by Mr, Latham for some time back, and no one has ever | 


questioned—no one at the recent Knutsford meeting did 
question—the ability and industry with which he has dis- 
charged his laborious task. Regularly trained as a lawyer, 
he has been considerably more than twenty years on the 
Bench, and during that time has been a skilful, just, and 
able magistrate. Of course, when, after twice, or if we do not 
mistake, three times, virtually taking on his own shoulders the 
work of a Deputy-Chairman who had been unable to continue to 
discharge his duties, a vacancy occurred, it seemed natural to 
all reasonable men in the county that he should have the honour 
which he had so well earned, and receive the name and standing 
of the position whose duties he had practically discharged. 
But what seems natural to reasonable men does not seem at 
all natural to party men. The Egertons and the Leighs do very 
much what they like with the Bench in Cheshire. The Eger- 
tons and the Leighs probably thought that it would never do to 
have a Deputy-Chairman who was audacious enough to oppose 
the political views of the Egertons and the Leighs. Accord- 
ingly what they did was this. They selected a Conservative 
lawyer for the post,—twenty years Mr. Latham’s junior on the 


Bench, though a few months, it seems, his senior at the Bar,— | 


who had constantly practised before Mr. Latham as barrister 


in those Sessions in which Mr. Latham had acted as Judge, and | 


Latham withdrew his name, and left the field in possession of | 
Many expressions of Conservative pain | 


Mr. Horatio Lloyd. 
were poured forth over the unpleasant character of this very 
questionable bit of strategy,—and no doubt to some extent 
they were genuine enough, for even Conservative magistrates 
are not proud of themselves when they do a shabby thing, 
and Mr. Horatio Lloyd, who appears to be an intimate 
friend of Mr, Latham’s, and to have been appreciated 
most generously by Mr. Latham, did not at all relish his own 
position, though he was not generous enough to decline it. 
Yet it would have been better, perhaps, to withhold these 
expressions of pain. It is well to lament your ‘nability to 
do what you see would be the best thing possible in certain 
circumstances, but it is not well to lament your reluctance to 
do it when it is quite within your own power. Mr. Latham, 
in a speech of considerable dignity, said that it 
was clear he could not suppose that 
had had any bias except the wish to choose the best judicial 
oflicer they could get, and as the choice they had made inti- 
mated pretty clearly that they did not so consider him, in spite 
of his long services, it was obvious that his conduct in the 
Chair must, either in matter or in manner, have dissatisfied 


as 


his colleagues, and therefore he should retire from his accus- | 


tomed work there. Of course his supposition was a fiction. 
The Bench of a county ruled over by Egertons and Leighs could 
not endure a Deputy-Chairman who is a notorious Liberal, 


and went out of its way to select a man otherwise fit, but | 
twenty years Mr, Latham’s junior as a magistrate, simply because | 
Thereby they have rendered it for the | 

‘ 


he is a Conservative. 


the Magistrates | 


aii 
| future quite unlikely that any Liberal Magistrate will work ag 
hard as Mr. Latham has done at the duties of the Magistracy 
Men do not choose to earn a reward by serving thro h 
the labour and heat of the day, and then find the reward 
given perhaps to the last comer who has been go good 
as to agree in politics with those in whose power it 
lies to bestow the reward. Even the master of the 
vineyard did not give the labourers of the eleventh 
hour a greater reward than the labourers of the first. He 
gave the first all he had agreed to give, and he gave the 
| last as much, without agreeing to give so much; but Lord 
Egerton, in his place, would have asked the labourers one by 
one their political convictions, and paid those who disagreed 
with him and had worked all day hardly anything, compared 
with what he would have paid those who agreed with him but 
had worked only for the last quarter of an hour. 

Now, the real danger in this sort of political favouritism jg 
that during a Tory reyime we shall soon get the Sessions so 
completely controlled by bigoted Conservatives, that should 
any business involving political opinions arise, the rural 
population will cease to trust the justice of the Magistracy. We 
have had business of this kind quite recently,—quarrels be- 
tween the farmers and the agricultural labourers as to the 
strikes and the intimidation said to accompany the strikes, — 
and even in those disputes the conduct of the Great 
Unpaid was in various cases anything but calculated to 
sustain their authority and the belief in their impartiality in 
the country. But how will it be if all the Liberal Magistrates 
are disgusted by the exclusiveness of the Tory majority, and we 
get nothing but Teries for the active discharge of the duties of 
Chairman and Deputy-Chairman of Quarter-Sessions? In that 
case, it may well be that the “heavy and the weary weight 
of all this unintelligible world,” and we may add, not 
always very intelligent world, will become so burdensome, 
that the country will cry cut for relief before, as we said, the 
Government have earned tiat full measure of unpopularity 
which comes, even to apathetic and do-nothing Governments, 
in due time. The Conservatism of the Magistracy is dense and 
mischievous enough even when the Liberals are in power, and 
when of course they season the Conservatism of the Bench with 
as many weighty and influential Liberals as they can find. But 
if we are to have all the Liberal Magistrates discouraged by the 
ingratitude of a Conservative Bench from any active discharge 
of their duties, and if besides, the additions made to the Com- 
mission of the Peace are, as of course they will be lik-ely to 
| be with a Conservative Government in power, in the min 
Conservative, the country will be in danger of getting mor? 
thoroughly oppressed by the leaden weight of its volunteer 
| Judges than it will be able to bear. Caryatides always give 
one a headache to look at; but Quarter-Sessions may, if the 
Conservatives continue long in power, become a moral weight 
| pressing on the heads of the English people such as no archi- 
tect ever ventured to impose on the caryatides of a public build- 
Knutsford has opened to us a dismal prospect. 
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THE BISHOP OF RIPON’S LAST FEAT. 
our Clergy and Bishops, in the stringency of their orthodoxy, 
are going to devote their attention to all the doctrinal 
gravestones with 


bod 


[’ 


inferences to be drawn from the inscriptions on 


| that energy which has recently been manifested in the diocese of 


Lincoln, and now again in the diocese of Ripon, we shall soon have 
the Chureh Disestablished from a cause very different from that 
to which the Liberation Society trust. ‘The rulers of the Church 
cannot make themselves ridiculous, without the Church itself soon 
feeling the results. We should be very sorry to call Dr. Words- 
worth either a silly bishop or a silly man. His learning is 
too great, his disinterestedness and piety too profound, his 
earnestness too conspicuous, to admit of our applying such 
an adjective with any propriety to his general conduct. But 
unfortunately he did a very silly thing, a thing which, even ad- 
mitting his view of the case, no man who understood the relative 
magnitude of things ecclesiastical would have done, when he 
supported one of his clergy in the solemn refusal to let a Wesleyan 
minister be described on a tombstone in the way in which every 
courteous man would address letters to him in actual life. And 
now we have a far sillier act done by one of the clergy of the 
diocese of Ripon, and gravely sanctioned, after due delibera- 
‘tion, by the bishop of that diocese, Dr. Bickersteth. It 
appears that an American gentleman (Mr. Hoyle, of New York) 
wished to have ‘ Requiescat in pace ’’ inscribed on his father’s 


tombstone in the graveyard of Marsden, near Huddersfield 
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The Vicar, the Rev. J. Whitney, forbade the inscription, and by the Church of England. No doubt one of the prayers in the 


on an appeal to the Bishop the following reply was received 
from Dr. Bickersteth :—‘‘ I am truly sorry to find myself unable 
to comply with your request. I cannot sanction the inscription 
on a tombstone, ‘ Requiescat in pace.’ I need not remind you that 
thisis, in fact, a prayer for the dead. Alltrue Protestants believe that 
the state of the departed is fixed the moment after death. The souls 
of the faithful are in joy and felicity, and do not need our prayers. 
Lost souls cannot be benefited by them. The inscription which 
you refer to is constantly used by Roman Catholics, and is quite 
in harmony with Roman Catholic doctrines. It may be found in 
some Protestant churchyards, but this is rarely the case, and the 
fact that it is sometimes met with is no defence for adopting an 


| 


Burial Service addresses God as Him *‘ with whom do live the spirits 
of them that depart hence in the Lord, and with whom the souls 


of the departed, after they are delivered from the burden of the 


flesh, are in joyand felicity;” but the prayer does not say “‘immedi- 


ately after,” and it is perfectly notorious that a vast number of 


orthodox Protestants do believe the soul to remain unconscious 
between the moment of death and the moment usually called the 
moment of judgment. Moreover, the same service in another 
prayer recites that those who live and believe in Christ shall ‘not 
die eternally,” and that we ought not ‘to be sorry as men without 
hope for them that sleep in him,”—which is, we take it, quite 
enough justification for any Christian who prefers to believe in 
the sleep of the soul, and to use a future form of speech,—though 


expression which is both misleading and erroneous.” ‘That, we 
take it, is, even assuming Dr. Bickersteth’s theology, as silly | we deny ‘requiescat in pace ” to be necessarily a future form of 
a letter as a man or even a Bishop could write. Men | speech,—in relation to the peace of ‘the elect.” As far as we 
constantly transfer into the future a wish that really includes | know, the phrase is a perfectly neutral one which implies no 
the present, and perhaps even is intended to date from | specific form of creed at all. It might be indifferently used by 
the past. If Dr. Bickersteth were to catch himself say- | Buddhists or by Christians, by Mohammedans or by Jews, by 
ing to a child of his, “God grant that this step you | Protestants or by Catholics. Probably it has been used in some 
have taken may be a right one,” would it ever occur to | form by all. It expresses a vague hope for the peace of the soul 
him to suppose that he was guilty of the heresy of assuming | of the departed, which assumes nothing but a prospect of continued 
that God could undo the past, or that he was asking God to | existence of some sort and of an existence of a peaceful kind. 
grant that a matter already settled might turn out to be settled | Only a goose would have thought of seriously objecting to it. 

in one way rather than another? Of course, no man in his| We have taken some pains to show how silly is Dr. Bickersteth’s 
senses would say, ‘God grant that I may not be miscrable at | decision, even granting him all the premises of his own theology, 
the present moment ;” for he knows whether he is miserable or many of which of course we should dispute. Ilowever, our object 
not, and he does not pray for himself in the present, but in the | js to point out not the mischiefs of a narrow theology in our 
future. But a very sensible man,—probably much more sensible | Bishops, but the mischiefs of a weak head. Any sensible man would 
men than Dr. Bickersteth,—have said of an absent friend, ‘God | have seen at once that no theological question is even mooted by 
grant that he be not shipwrecked,” or “a prisoner,” or whatever | the use of this epitaph, and it is only the sort of petty zeal which 
the destiny that has been most feared for him, although it is perfectly | takes a pleasure in splitting straws about nothing at all, that 
certain that if he has been shipwrecked or a prisoner, such @| could have led a man of position and influence to fall into so 
prayer could no more reverse the condition in which he then is, | absurd a blunder as this. What we fear is, that our Bishops will 
than it could reverse the condition in which the petitioner is. | hecome notorious for theatrical recoils from the minute traces of 
When we don’t know what has or has not happened to one we | small heresies, for putting silly yetoes on proposals of no im- 
love, we naturally put our wish into the present tense, although | portance, and spending their time in arguing these vetoes, when 
the prayer is, grammatically speaking, for an event which | they should be giving their attention to the cares of the Chureh and 
is as settled as the day of the week on which it is uttered. | the formidable spread of modern Scepticism. A man who could 
“Requiescat in pace,” then, even if we absolutely accept Dr. | write as Dr. Bickersteth has done will be regarded by almost all 


Bickersteth’s theology, only means, ‘‘ May he be resting in peace,” 
and is no more heretical on that theology than it would be to 
say, if we heard of a dangerous litigation under the ‘“ Public 
Worship Act,” without knowing in whose diocese it was to take 
place, ‘‘ Heaven send it be not under the Bishop of Ripon, for if 
it is, it issure to be made a mess of!” 

But again, not only is the expression perfectly orthodox to any 
one who will use common-sense, even on the Bishop of Ripon’s own 
theology, but if it were not so, it would be just as heretical onthe 
Roman Catholic theology as Dr. Bickersteth himself thinks it. 


Roman Catholics hold just as much as Evangelical Protestants | 


that the final salvation or condemnation of the soul is absolutely 
determined at the moment of death, and cannot be altered cither 
for the better or the worse. A Roman Catholic could no more 
pray on behalf of a soul which was actually lost,—if he could 
know such a thing—‘ requiescat in pace” than an Evangelical 
Protestant could. 
with his theology, it is only because he takes the obvious 
meaning of the phrase, and uses it to express his desire and hope 
about what already is, rather than his prayer for what may be. 
Dr. Bickersteth will assert perhaps that the Roman Catholic’s 
belief in purgatory adds a special meaning to the prayer, at least in 
relation to saved souls, though it can have no meaning in relation 
to the lost; he will interpret the Roman Catholic as meaning by 
these words in relation to the saved, that he prays for the deliverance 


of the soul from its purgatorial sufferings as speedily as may be. But 
‘ 


then, the words which specifically imply the doctrine of purgatory 
do not appear at all in the epitaph objected to. And even a Roman 
Catholic might say of a soul which he believed to be saved, ‘ May 
he rest in peace,” without any reference at all to the possibility of 
hastening that consummation ; indeed, just in the very sense in which 
he might say, ‘‘ Thy kingdom come,” without in any way intending 
to pray, what the late Dr. Thirlwall used to object to, that God 
would ‘hasten His kingdom.” But then, says Dr. Bickersteth, a 
good Protestant is bound to believe that the dead are either already 
resting in peace or writhing in agony, and you can’t properly use 
® luture tense about their condition at all. Well, besides the 
answer we have already given, which would be complete, as we 
take it, for any man who ever reflected on the ordinary idioms of 
‘148 OWN speech, it is quite new to us to learn that the doctrine of a 
sleep of the soul, held by so many good Protestants, is condemned 


So far as he can say it at all in accordance | 


'who hear of it as a mere doctrinal prig, who is so eager to 
“drive away” Roman error, that he scents it in the pious 
language which is common to all Churches and all ages, and 
which, grammatically even, cannot be tortured into conveying 
| the heresy he so sternly condemns, ‘These are mortifying cavils 
| to any one who wishes well to the National Church, and make a 
laughing-stock of those who should be its greatest ornaments. 
If any one of Dr, Bickersteth’s friends were to speak of him as an 
‘able and sagacious bishop, and a hostile critic were to reply, 
| Credat Judzeus,” would Dr. Bickersteth dream for a moment that 
such an auswer, which is equivalent to saying, ‘‘ Let the super- 
stitious man believe it, I won't,’ was meant to apply only to the 
future, and not to the present? Yet it is by a similar crotchet of 
interpretation that he is making the world laugh at him, and 
| bringing the Episcopacy into contempt as an institution that 
| deals with “the mint and anise and cumin, and not with the 
weightier matters of the law.” 


THE BALACLAVA COMMEMORATION. 
T is a pity that the Alexandra Palace people were allowed to 
I mix themselves up with the Balaclava Festival, but the 7/mes 
seems to doubt the wisdom of the Commemoration itself, afte 
twenty-one years have elapsed since the grand charge was 
,made. There is, to our minds, little reasonableness in its 
hesitation. The lapse of time is an argument for and not against 
such a festival, for it has made its occasion purely historical. 
The interval has been just long enough to make it expedient that 
the new generation which has since grown up should hear of this 
great feat of arms, should know that it was really performed by 
living men, should be satisfied that the Poct-Laureate invented 
' nothing and coloured nothing, that six hundred English troopers 
did charge a Russian army in position, did ride out cheerfully to 
imminent death, not as a forlorn hope, not maddened by any novel 
or spirit-stirring excitement, but in the ordinary course of thei 
It is a trick of the British people to forget such 


military duty. 
Grand things are done in every campaign, 


deeds of derring-do. 
‘and many of them find historians to record them, and for a 

moment they keenly move the hearts of the nation for whom they 
‘are done, but almost immediately after they are utterly forgotten. 

Few men not in the Service recollect the reason for any grant of 
‘ 
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a Victoria Cross, Traditions of such-and-such a deed—as, for | ceived the order, about Lord Cardigan’s place in the Charge, shout 
instance, how a troop of Hussars in the second Sikh war rode | this or that incident, but nobody disputes that the Charge itself 
into a ditch in the Punjab, knowing perfectly well that they! was a supreme testimony to the discipline, as well as valour 
must fill it with themselves and their horses, that their| of the Army—to its discipline, perhaps, even more than 
comrades might ‘charge over that strange bridge —linger|to its daring—for while without daring it never would 
in the regiments, and sometimes in the Army, but they seldom or| have been made, without discipline it never could have 


never last among the people. The English remember thei1 
battles, or most of them, and are sufficiently proud of their 


‘| been. Now, how many of the men who made it—that is to 


| 


| say, of the troopers who showed themselves fit for anything we 


victories ; but, as a rule, they do not remember their feats, those | can require of soldiers—had received five years’, or three years’, or 
separate acts of daring, or devotion, or inspiration which must! one year’s training in the ranks; how many were veterans, how 


occur on every battle-field and during every siege. The incidents 
of the Peninsular war may be said to be forgotten, though some 


of its heroes still survive; and of the Crimean campaign, which 
was fought by men still only middle-aged, the multitude remem- 
bers only the Charge of the Light Brigade, and that mainly, we 
believe, because it fired Tennyson’s imagination. Whether it 
is the natural reserve of our people which makes them, as it 
were, ashamed to tell any story which cannot be recounted 
without emotion, or a certain want of imagination, or the absence 
of any ballad literature at once popular and descriptive, they for- 
get deeds of heroism performed in their service more readily than 
any other of the great races of mankind. ‘Twenty years hence 
they will have forgotten the only soldiers’ deed of our time braver 
and nobler than the Balaclava Charge, the silent death of the 
soldiers on the ‘ Birkenhead,’ voluntarily drowning in their ranks 
on deck, as unmurmuring as on parade, in obedience to discipline 
and pity for their women. Will Tennyson never sing us 
the story of that day, of a deed which, had it but been done in 
ancient Greece or modern France, would have gone down to all 
ages as the typical triumph of the nation which performed it. 
The English working rule, ‘Do your duty, whatever happens,” 
never obtained even at Balaclava such perfect obedience. It is well 
that such acts should not be forgotten, that men should see those 
who performed them still in the flesh, should recognise thoroughly 
that the stirring tale they have all been told is not legendary 
narrative, but a relation of achievements within the reach of any 
man whose manhood is high enough, and who finds in the path of 
life a similar chance. ‘The pleasure of the survivors from such a 
field in seeing one another’s faces once more, and hearing once again 
that the nation, though often so unmindful, is not intentionally 
ungrateful, is a minor matter. It seems to us right that sucha 
pleasure should have been procured for such men, and we are 


puzzled by the sort of unreadiness to subscribe visible before the | 


féte ; but the great gain in such commemorations is to the country, 
not to the few survivors, although they, be it added, fully deserved 
at the banquet the honour they were receiving. Not one boastful 
word, not one chauvinist suggestion came from officer or man. 
The country is the better for recalling once more the grati- 
fied pride and tenderness with which, twenty-one years ago, 
it heard of a deed that in an instant swept away all lin- 
gering doubts as to British degeneracy, and made all who 
understood war recognise once more how terrible an opponent 
Great Britain must ever be. ‘‘ These are the people who, we were 
told, had become effete,” wrote one American journalist, little 
dreaming of the call soon to be made on the manliness of his own 
countrymen, It wasa deed to rouse the true pride of Englishmen, 
for it was not one of mere valour, not one done by picked men, | 
not one prompted by any overmastering, but unusual feeling. | 
It was done by ordinary English troopers, picked up originally 
anywhere, with no marshal’s baton before them, with no loved 
leader at their head, with no object visible, with a very general 
sense even that ‘some one had blundered” in the ordinary 
course of business and the day’s work. We will not, with | 
the memory of Speicheren still fresh, say that no other| 
race could have performed it, but we may fairly say, | 
not in boastfulness, or even in pride, but as a sober argument on | 
a political matter, that a race whose ordinary soldiers could do | 
it, and do it so, must, till utterly outnumbered or overwhelmed by 
new changes, count for much in this hard, work-a-day world, A 


} 


million, at least, of such men, equally susceptible of training, 
would have to be killed, before the world could assure itself that 
England was at the mercy of a conqueror. 

And this brings us to the special question we wish to ask to- 
day, and which many of the survivors of the Balaclava Charge 
must be able to answer. We have had reams of writing, 
and verse, about the Charge of the Light Brigade, but no one has | 
ever told us, what it much imports us all to know, how long it takes 
to make that kind of man,—the trooper who, being ordered, will, 
without reason received, ride, not craning, ‘‘into the mouth of 
Hell.” Everybody disputes everything about the Charge, about 
the person who blundered, about the duty of the officer who re- 


in prose 


i 





| many had ever seen a shot fired in anger, how many were nearly 
raw recruits? How far, in fact, was the efficiency of these 
;men under those circumstances a superinduced and_arti- 
| ficial quality? We do not want to hear just now about the 
officers. Good officers are invaluable, but the pressing English 
difficulty is always the supply of trained men, and we want to 
know, as tried by thi§ test, how long it takes to make them, or 
rather, what proportion of old hands is necessary to imbue a regi- 
ment with a sense of duty as strong as that displayed by the men 
of the Light Brigade. Count Moltke says that with the majority of 
men, it takes three years of rigid discipline to make their fear of 
their officers, and of punishment, and of disgrace stronger than 
their natural fear of the shells. Is that true of Englishmen, so 
far as may be judged from the Balaclava incident? Those men 
showed all the daring, all the obedience, and all the training 
the nation is likely to want of troopers. Were they all 
or most of them men of three years’ standing in the ranks? The 
question is of the last importance, for on it depends in a great de- 
gree the number of men we could obtain at a pinch, the success 
of short enlistment as opposed to long service, and the possibility 
or impossibility of universal military training in this country. 
The test we suggest is, of course, unfair to the short- 
service men, for it takes longer to make a trooper than 
to mould a foot-soldier, but for that very reason the 
information would be all the more valuable, and it could 
‘very easily be given. That the success of the Charge was due 
to discipline even more than valour no one would venture to 
| deny; but was the discipline that which arises from long habit, 
| or that which, willingness once granted, can be superinduced on 
| ordinary men, as General Hay used to affirm, in six months? At 
| Waterloo, the majority of the men in the squares had never seen a shot 
| fired. At Chancellorsville few Northerners can have had two years’ 
training. Is it not, then, possible that the German Field-Marshal, 
weighty as his opinion is, formed it with a secret reference in hismind 
to the instruction rather than to the discipline of the soldier? Would 
Englishmen disciplined for a year be more likely to break under 
artillery fire than Germans disciplined for three? It is a question 
for experts entirely, but as their opinion is contrary to national 
convenience, they should seize every opportunity of demonstrating 
| its accuracy, and they can have no better one than this revival of 
| the memory of a deed done by soldiers, without aid from science, 
from genius, or from circumstances. 








A DRIVE IN THE FOREST OF DEAN. 


| {\ OING down the Wye, the boatman tells his fare that on his left 


J hand, from Lydbrook downwards for an indefinite distance, 
lies the Forest of Dean. We wonder how many of the numerous 
visitors who yearly go through the Wye tour have the curiosity 
to diverge at all into the picturesquely-named district so close 
to them. Some, we suppose, associate it chiefly with coal- 
trucks, and suppose that whatever trees it may have once pos- 
sessed have long ago disappeared before colliery and furnace. 
But the majority disregard it, simply as being out of their track. 
And easy as it is to ridicule this habit of thought, there 
is a good deal to be said for it. What is more painful 
than indecision? To be uncertain whether to pay the bill 
at the inn where one has just breakfasted, or to order dinner ; 
whether to start on foot, by rail, or by carriage,—this makes the 
victim truly miserable. And it leads also to objective disaster, 
for by the time it is resolved to take the train out to some inter- 
esting spot and walk back, it also becomes clear that the only 
train which would have enabled us to make the excursion success- 
fully has left ten minutes ago. Suppose even that a vigorous 
effort is made over-night to form the ensuing day’s programme. 
Probably some essential item of information is wanting, and half 
the precious hours of the morning are spent in ascertaining it. 
Thereis much, therefore, to be said in favour of a well-digested plan 
of campaign, arranged by the light of ‘* Bradshaw,” ‘*Murray” or 


| «¢ Black,” and the Ordnance Map, before the terra firma of London 


is left. But human, or at least British, nature rejoices in a good 
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day's work, whether for pleasure or profit. Hence there is littl: 
room for any impromptu voyaging in such a scheme, and to 
depart a hair’s-breadth from the lines laid down is to omit some- 
thing intended to be done. Haply, when we have arrived at that 
4+gtationary state” to which the greatest economical teacher of 
the age looked with so much satisfaction, we may be able to take 
q holiday in a leisurely manner, influenced by a general idea, but 
entrusted with discretion as to details, and may then be able to 


pluck on the march a wayside flower of scenery, and to see some. | 


thing we did not mean to see at starting, and which everybody does 
not think it his or her duty to see. Butas the economical condition 
js still far off, we fear the social phase must be hoped for rather 
than expected, and for years to come places lying just off the 


regular routes will be unvisited, unless, from previous infor- | 


mation, tourists are induced to stretch their programmes to 
include them. 

There is another consideration which tends to prevent divergence 
from the beaten tracks. Along these there is sure to be fairly 
good accommodation ; demand creates supply, and when there is a 
tolerably regular flow of persons requiring a certain scale of comfort, 
that scale will, with accidental exceptions, be observed. Off the 
line we have no reasonable assurance, and may go to either 
extreme. We may fall in with a paradise of a country inn, such 
as Dickens delighted to describe, and about which there hangs a 
delicate aroma of the time when inns were the model homes of 
comfort, the pivots upon which the locomotion of the country 
turned. But we may, on the other hand, find a dreary abode, 
where the meagreness of the entertainment is only surpassed by 
the indifference of the hostess to the comfort of her guests. Now, 


after all, when one is endeavouring to enjoy one’s self, it is a con- | 


siderable item to be comfortably housed and fed. A little rough 
weather or over-exercise during the day has an underlying 
pleasure of its own, but a bad inn is simply an annoyance, and 
curiously enough, but undeniably, detracts from the appreciation 


of scenes associated with it. 


Now the visitor to the Wye who may be induced to include a | 


day in the Forest of Dean in his programme need have no appre- 
hension on the score of accommodation. In the very heart of 
the Forest is the Speech House Hotel, beautifully situated, cheer- 
ful, and well kept, where the Verderers of the Forest meet every 
forty days to hear presentments of encroachments, and to use 
such powers as they possess to abate them, and dine afterwards, 
according to the fashion of Manor and Forest Courts. Nor is 
there any difficulty in weaving a day in the Forest into the 
customary tours in the neighbourhood. There are several 


points of approach. ‘The stations of Newnham, Blakeney, and | 


Lydney, on the South-Wales Railway, are on the edge of the 
district ; and that of Mitcheldean Road, on the Gloucester and 
Hereford line, is little further removed. From Newnham a 
good walker could in a day pierce through the centre of the 
Forest, passing Cinderford and Coleford, its two capitals, lunch- 
ing at the Speech House mid-way, and reaching Monmouth in 
time for dinner. The distance cannot be more than fifteen 
miles. From Lydney a new railway—the first passenger line 
traversing the Forest—has been opened during the last month, 


This line runs from north to south, at right angles with the route | 


we have just referred to, and passes within a mile of the Speech 
Tlouse, joining at Lydbrook the Ross and Monmouth line, which 
skirts the Wye. But the particular round we would recommend 
is a walk or drive from Lydbrook along the high western ridge of 
the Forest to Lane End, and thence to the Speech Ilouse, re- 
turning by way of Coleford to Monmouth, a distance of some 
‘twelve miles in all. 

Lydbrook lies in a narrow valley, the northern end of which 
touches the Wye, just above the little church of Welsh Bicknor, 
where, it is said, Henry V. was baptised. The first thing that 
strikes us as we pass along this gorge is the contrast with the 
larger valley of the Wye which we have just left. There the only 


sounds are the rushing of the swift stream and the rustle of leaves. | 


Meadow park, and wood succeed one another, and ideal country- 
houses crown the hills or nestle by the river-side. In Lydbrook 
Valley we are at once in the midst of coal-wharves and iron- 
furnaces. A series of small docks or basins occupy the centre of 
the vailey for a considerahle distance; workmen's cottages line 
the road and are dotted about the lofty hills which rise on each 
side, and there is all the noise and bustle of an active trade. 
There are two Lydbrooks, alowerand an upper, and near the latter 
theroad forks. ‘Taking the right-hand branch, the ascent is sti!l con- 
tinued, and we find ourselves passing through open forest: land. 
Some of the Crown enelosures soon mect the eye ; they are made by 
banks faced with rough stone, and with bushes a-top. In one- 


| pciit they differ considerably, and for the better, from their 


, brethreu of the New Forest. The nurses for the oak are not 
uniformly Scotch fir, but consist of a variety of pines, and they 
appear to be removed much earlicr, for in few plantations of any 
growth is more than a fir here and there to be seen. ‘Thus, the 
oppressive monotony of black foliage which threatens so much 
to mar the New Forest is to a great extent avoided. The oak 
trees also appear, to the eye of a casual observer unskilled in 
wooderaft, to be much more judiciously thinned as they rise, and 
to be thriving far better than in Hampshire. 

After an ascent of two miles, the road enters at right angles 
that from Gloucester to Coleford, and we turn in the direction 
of the latter town, We are now on the top of a lofty ridge, from 
which we look across the valley of the Wye into Wales. Sweet, 
open pasture slopes away from the road on our right, and is sue- 
ceeded by enclosed fields and meadows, A conspicuous object 
to the south-west is the Forest Church at Bury Hill, not far from 
Coleford. In the far distance, rising over a sea of lesser hills, are 
to be seen the wild-looking outline of some of the Black Moun- 
tains, On the left we look into a forest of oaks, not too closely 
planted to exclude the sun, or to prevent the growth of very 
bright, close turf, and delightfully varied by an occasional larch or 
birch. From one poiut of the road a view is had across the whole 

breadth of the Forest to Cinderford, the mining village, which has 
grown so rapidly within the last few years as far to outstrip all 
| the older towns of the Forest. 
of a corresponding ridge to the western one on which we are, the 
| town is seen at a distance of three or four miles, an island of 
buildings amidst the crested tree-tops,—perhaps one of the most 


Occupying on the east the side 


characteristic sights in the Forest. 

| Not far from Lane End, where we turn from the Coleford 
| road, towards the Speech House, are four or five very fine beeches, 
which the Commissioners of Woods and Forests have, with un- 
wonted consideration, not only spared, but suffered to remain 
visible. It is said that these trees can be seen across the inter- 
vening woodsand hills from Sharpness Point, on the Severn, where 
Many an 


vessels bound for Gloucester enter the Ship Canal. 
association with home and safety may have weaved itself around 
the glimpses of these High Beeches, as the craft enters on the last 
| stage of its voyage. All along our route we pass at intervals 
| little patches of coal-dust, surrounding a short tower of rough- 
| hewn stones, marking the site of a worked-out or abandoned 
colliery, and it is pleasant to think that from the care thus taken 
jin building up the shafts no unwary passenger can experience the 
|sad fate of Dickens's hero, Stephen Blackpool. Amongst the 
| trees, also, we come upon collicries and iron-mines now in work, 
the subterrancan industry seeming in no way to interfere with 
the trees and turf, which grow luxuriantly right up to the little 
| clearing occupied by the mine. ‘Through scenes of this kind the 
| straggling village of Lane End is reached, where we turn into 
| the heart of the Forest for the Speech House. Down a very 
| steep hill, between banks upon which the oaks grow high above 
our heads, past a large lime-stone quarry, across a little stream, 
by the side of which are naphtha-works, making their presence 
| disagreeably palpable, and alone seeming to disagree with the 
surrounding vegetation, and up a corresponding ascent, the 
Round 


|road runs for a couple of miles ere we reach our goal. 
| the Speech Hfouse the Forest has never been touched, and 
'we get a good idea of what a charming district it must 
| have been before its artificial plantation was commenced. It 
is, perhaps, fortunate for the unique reputation of the New 
| Forest that enclosure commenced so much earlier in the Glou- 
cestershire demesne. There is a grove of hollies round the 
| Speceh ITouse which it would be difficult to match in Hampshire. 
They fill in a sombre background to every view of the wood, 
and individual trees reach to the height of thirty or forty feet. 
| Amongst the more rugged growth are also the hawthorn, at this 
| time searlet with berries; the crab, with its small, light leaves and 
faintly-tinted fruit; and the yew, with its rich foliage and ruddy 
stem. The larger 
occasional sweet-chestnut are not wanting, and that most graceful 
of all trees, the birch, fitly completes the landscape, It is lament- 
able that so little of such beautiful woodland secncery now remains, 
We soon reach cnelosed plantations—some new, and n't beautiful 
—if we wander through the wood. But artificially planted as it 
is, for the most part, there is a charm about the Forest of Dean 
which few would be insensible to, and the loss of which, by an 
contemplated by the Govern- 
Its steep hills, clad 


growth is chiefly oak, but fine beech and an 


enclosure of the Forest such as that 
meut last Session, would be most grievous, 
with oak, its extensive views of rich foliage, spreading over one 
upland after the other, and dotted here and there with a thin line 
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of blue smoke, marking the site of underground labour, and its! 1. By making non-grammatical subjects gratuitous also. (as 
~ “a ? 


close sward, flecked with the sunlight, as it streams through the | indeed, they have been at some schools), and so relieving the 
stalwart young oaks, are things not to be forgotten. We can | poor parents. 


promise any Wye tourist who will make room in his programme | 


2. By abolishing gratuitous education altogether, and applying 


for a day in the Forest ample amends for departing so far from | part of the Trust to the establishment of public elementary schools 


the beaten track. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
eign 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE * SPECTATOR.”) 

Srr,—Mr. Crosskey asks, ‘* Why is the old free grammar- 
school system to be overthrown?” ‘ by what right” do we sub- 
stitute ‘* middle-class ” schools for these old grammar-schools ? 
The question, like many others, divides itself into two :—1. Is it 
right? 2. Is it expedient ? 

1. Whether it is ‘right ” to alter founders’ wills—for that is 
what the question comes to—has been largely discussed. Others 
may dispute whether it is abstract justice or not to do so, I 
merely wish to point out that it has been done in the case of many 
of our “ free grammar-schools,” with the consent of everybody, 
or at all events, without any expression of dissent loud enough to 
be recorded. A ‘free grammar-school” was generally one in which 
the scholars were to be taught ‘‘ grammar” for nothing, and nothing 
but ‘“‘ grammar.” Now, in most of these schools it is needless 


to say the curriculum has been extended; besides ‘‘ grammar,” | 


boys are taught mathematics, science, and other non-grammatical 
subjects, if we may so call them, which the pious founder never 
contemplated. Moreover, money which the same pious founder 
left for the teaching of ‘‘ grammar” has been diverted from such 
use to pay masters for the teaching of non-grammatical subjects.* 
Thus the wills of founders have been altered. 

sut if any one still takes his stand upon the original will, and 
says it ought not so to have been altered, it seems fair to reply 
that if it is not ‘‘ right” for poor parents to be obliged to pay for 
the teaching of *‘ grammar,” neither is it ‘‘ right” that they should 
be excused payment at the expense of the Trust for mathematics, 
science, and other ‘‘modern ” subjects, which, according to my ex- 
perience, are just the very subjects that poor parents, such as the 
clerks, artisans, shopmen, tradesmen, to whom Mr. Crosskey refers, 
wish their boys to learn, rather than the ‘‘ grammar” which they 
can have for nothing. So that if one sticks to the will pure and 


simple, it is, to use a vulgar expression, about as broad as it is | 


long ; thus, clerks, artisans, shopmen, &c., wish their sons to 
have less time spent on free ‘* grammar,” and more time on what 
are called ‘* commercial” subjects, thus giving up a certain 
amount of education for which they need not pay, for an equal 
amount of other education for which no payment is provided by 
the will, and for which, therefore, they have to pay. 

To put it in another way, suppose £20 be the fee to paying 
scholars for the despised ‘ grammar,” and £20 the fee for all the 
other non-grammatical subjects, making £40 in all (not too much 
for a grammar-school of the first grade), the clerk, artisan, &c., 
who places his son on the ‘classical side” of a free grammar school 
would have to pay at least £20 for his non-grammatical education, 
and if he places him, as nearly every one of such parents would if 
they could, on the ‘modern side,” he would by rights have to 
pay nearly the whole fee of £40. It remains therefore for the 
clerk, artisan, &c., or his advocate, if he wishes to make use of 
the free grammar-school according to the terms of the will,—(a), 


to send his son to learn ‘‘grammar” only, and pay nothing; (0), | 


to send his son on the ‘classical side,” intended to fit boys for 
the university, and pay £20 for non-grammatical subjects ; (c), 
to send his son on the modern side. The main objections to each, 


of these courses would seem be, as regards (a), no parent would | 


consider such an education sufficient, least of all the class of whom 
we have been speaking: (), very few clerks artisans who could pay 


£20 ayear for a boy's education care to pay that, or less than that, | 


wn 


for the mainly “ grammatical” education which the boy would | 
get; (c), in those grammar-schools where there is good ‘* modern 
Surely the mere | 


side,” the fee would be generally too high. 
statement of these alternatives is enough to show the most ob- 
stinate champion of the rights of dead men and poor parents that 
if he insists on the founder's will pure and simple, he may often 
find himself just as badly off as he thinks himself to be under the 
new system ; and this may go a long way to persuade him that it 
is “right” to alter founders’ wills. Supposing this granted, it 
may be done :— 





* Vide also the case cf Tonbridge Schoo!, where the original constitution was 
altered (I think by Lord Eldon). by no means entirely in accordance with the spirit 


of the will either, | 


_ and schools of the second grade, where poor parents may pay about 
the same fee as in alternative (), and get an education much more 
to their liking for their sons. ‘Those of them who do wish their- 

|sons to be educated for the Universities may endeavour to gain 
for them a free entrance, by competition, into one of the first. 
grade schools; and as this wish is not generally entertained 

unless a boy shows considerable ability, it is probable that it will 
generally be realised. 

| ‘The second of these two courses is the one which has generally 
been adopted. Mr. Crosskey, however, argues that it is not 

| expedient, and would apparently suggest a measure something 

| like (1), by which the numbers of free admissions would be, as far 
|as possible, unlimited, provided a boy could pass the entrance 
examination. 

Some objections to this and to (1) also would seem to be,— 
free scholars would multiply, gradually monopolising the school, 
and in the case of small endowments, impoverishing it at the 
same time to such an extent that masters’ salaries would decrease 
to a point at which it would be impossible to get first-rate men, 
and the standard of education, which had been raised to the first 
grade by the effort of years, would fall back again to a lower 
grade. Or, to prevent this, the numbers of the school would 
| have to be greatly reduced, and also the number of masters, 
thus causing considerable waste of working power ; and in cases 
| where schools have been enlarged and improved by the personal 
' ability and sacrifice of the staff, a further loss of money, space, 

and effort. Such might have been the fate of Rugby and Man- 
chester among great schools, or of Tonbridge among lesser ones. 

There are, of course, other objections, but it seems to me 

that these two are fatal. Mr. Crosskey’s chief objection to 

|the new system is that it will intensify class-feeling in 

(the worst possible way,—i.e., 1 suppose it will set the poor 

| against the rich. Surely it has been shown that good education 

cannot be kept up without a well-paid staff of educators ; in other 
| words, that the highest of all kinds of skilled labour must be pur- 
| 
| 
| 


chased at its price. You give the poor man the kind of educa- 
| tion that he can afford to purchase, and the rich man also. Why 
should this set the poor against the rich, any more than by giving 
| each the kind of food he can afford to purchase? Is it because 
| the Government does it? Must Government, then, favour the 
'poor by giving them gratis a better education than they can 
| afford to pay for, ora kind of education which they were never 
intended not to pay for? Moreover, according to my experience 
of some few years asa master in two first-grade town and country 
grammar-schools, it is this last kind of education which the poor 
particularly desire for their sons, which they cannot often get out of 
the old free grammar-school, and which the Commissioners have now 
placed within their reach. One word more, Sir, and I have finished 
this portentously long epistle. I myself belong by birth to the class 
which has been benefited most by the free grammar-schools, and 
| which has suffered most by their abolition, namely, the class of poor 
gentlemen, and it is therefore easy for anybody to accuse me of 
| trying to kick away the ladder which helped me to climb. I 
| plead guilty to the charge, but say in my defence that I would 
| not try to kick the ladder away, if I did not think we could make 
| a better one ourselves, and grow better by doing so. The esta- 


| blishment of Haileybury and of the College to which I now have 
the honour to belong shows how clergymen and officers have tried 
to meet their difficulty by united action, and the means which 
| have succeeded and will succeed in their case are equally in the 
' power of other poor parents, without distinction of classes.—I am, 
| Sir, &e., 
United Services College, Westward Ho. 


F. W. HasLam. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”} 
Sir,—Mr. Abbott so fairly states the counter-case to the posi- 
tion for which I contend, that I see no reason for prolonging my 
share in the controversy, and am content to leave our respective 
statements to stand side by side. I ask permission, however, to 
extract from the many points of detail raised the plain question 
at issue. It is not maintained that there is no necessity for such 
schools as the Cowper-Street, City Road, School ; but it is main- 
tained that the necessity for such schools furnishes no ground for 
the destruction of the free grammar-school as a high school 
open to the whole community, under the limitations imposed by 
an entrance examination. 
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The free grammar-schools and the public elementary schools 
(especially as now constituted) cannot, I admit, supply the whole 
educational wants of the country; but this fact does not touch 
the questions I raise as to the injustice and evil of depriving 
the mass of the people of the opportunities afforded by free 
grammar-schools for securing a high education to those of their 
children who may prove capable of passing an entrance examina- 
tion of sufficient value to keep up a proper standard, and for whom 
they are disposed to make the personal sacrifices required under 
any circumstances from the poor. 

The educational policy of England should, I submit, be 
directed to the following ends :—(1.) The raising the standard 
of the public elementary schools to such an extent that they 
should not offer merely a poor education for poor men. An 
instructive passage occurs in Mr. Adams’s valuable work on the 


free-school system in the United States:—‘‘In England, our} 
attention is pretty much confined to the ‘ three R’s ;’ in America | 


what we call ‘ special subjects,’ are taught all along the line. A 
foreign language is often commenced in the lower grade of the 
primary school; and the reports of Cleveland and Cincinnati 
prove with what success the plan is attended. Grammar, 
geography, and natural science are commenced at very early 
ages. I remember when the study of physiology was introduced 
into the rural schools of New York State. In fact, nearly twenty 
years ago the programme of some district schools in Chemung 
County (New York) was more comprehensive than in any public 
elementary school in England which I have ever seen.” (2.) 
The provision of secondary schools, into which the children 
of the elementary school should be expected to pass. (3.) 
The preservation of the free grammar-schools, as schools for 
those children who prove their capacity by mastering its entrance 
examination. The freedom of the school would not prevent the 
giving of a number of scholarships with the free admissions. 

If the educational endowments of the country were properly 
administered by responsible bodies, instead of by privately nomi- 
nated trustees, and were supplemented by fair grants from the 
public funds, a very moderate rate would suffice to secure for 
England a national system of a character which now is, unfor- 
tunately, only to be numbered among the dreams of a few 
enthusiasts.—I am, Sir, &c., Ilenry W. Crosskey. 


(To THE EpIToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sm,—Will you, in reference to Dr. Abbott's statements, allow me 
to make the following remarks ? 

A newly-elected classical scholar, at the great schools which he 
mentions, generally maintains a high position in mathematics and 
modern languages, and his general intelligence is of no mean 
order. His attention, therefore, has not been ‘ unduly concen- 
trated on classics ” in his preparatory school. 
in the best-known preparatory schools are quite as few as Dr. 
Abbott would propose for his very youngest pupils, and boys are 
never picked out for extra work with a view to a scholarship ex- 
amination. Many of those who gain the highest entrance-honours 
are sturdy performers in games, and are the last to fear criticism 
in bodily growth and health. Similarly of their mental power, 
they prove by their leading places at the public schools, and by 
the brilliant University honours gained by them afterwards, that 
their earliest successes were not due toa premature ‘strain ” upon 
their cleverness. Dr. Abbott complains also of the ordinary 
entrance-trials, and recommends a lower standard of classics. 


This, however, would be to return to the system of ten years ago, | 
> 


when the ‘* stupidity of boys in the lowest forms” was not less 
“appalling” than now; and it is worth while noting that the 
head masters in Scotland deplore their inability to deal suecess- 
fully with boys who come to them on such an entrance-plan as 
that proposed by Dr. Abbott, and would gladly welcome such 
preparation as that now encouraged by English public schools. 
As to the “horror” with which Dr. Abbott regards ‘the por- 


tent’ of a * polished elegiac poet of thirteen,’’ I could show him | 


a score of boys who have taken the greatest pleasure in their ‘ por- 
tentous ” work, and have declared by their after-successes in this 
subject, as in many others, that their early ‘ promise” was 
“healthy” in every sense, and I would back a majority of such 
boys (in the long or short-run) against an equal number selected 
on Dr. Abbott's system of ‘‘ impressions.” If such an examination 


as that of the Harrow entrance-scholarships were to give place to | 


such vague trials as those suggested by Dr. Abbott, I, for one, 

should feel that I had lost the best standard of truth and honesty 

‘0 preparing a young boy for a public school.—I am, Sir, &c., 
LANCELOT SANDERSON. 





The hours of work | 


| 
j (To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’) 


Srr,—In the discussion which has arisen between the advocates of 
'the Free Grammar-School system and that of the selection of 
| meritorious scholars from the primary schools, in the manner con- 
tended for by Mr. Abbott, it is not unimportant to inquire 
, whether Mr. Abbott or Mr. Crosskey is most perfectly in harmony 
| with the feeling of the working-classes themselves. We have 
| some evidence on this question in the Report of the Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons on the Endowed Schools Act 
| (printed June 17, 1873), and which is, moreover, especially in- 
' teresting, as it relates to King Edward’s Grammar-School, Bir- 
| mingham,—a school which was adduced as illustrating the rival 
theories put forward. Mr. William Matthews, who had been ten 
years a governor of the school, was called as a witness before the 
; Committee, and the following extract of the report of his evi- 
dence is very material. He was examined by Sir John 
Pakington :— 

“ (J. 3067: Has the fact of the free education given by those schools 
been, in your opinion, a subject of dissatisfaction on the part of the 
lower population of the town of Birmingham ?—A.: Yes, it has, and I 
think rightly so; the artisans had to pay for the education of their 
children, and the upper classes got it free.” 

Of course, it is possible that Mr. Crosskey may believe this to 
be an error on the part of Mr. Matthews, and that, on the con- 
trary, the poorer classes were perfectly satisfied with the system 
as it was; or he may be of opinion that, if not, they ought to have 
been satisfied with it, as doing the best for them. It is possible, 
again, that there may be differences on educational subjects 
among the Liberal party of Birmingham, of which Mr. Crosskey 
is a well known and distinguished member, and that the scholar- 
ships proposed to be given to the children in the primary schools, 
placing them thus on an equality with their social superiors, if ac- 
companied by a charge of fees for the ordinary scholars in the 
secondary schools, is too radical a step forward, and one of too 
levelling a character for the present creed of the middle-class 
Liberal. In any case, it would be instructive to know the light 
in which Mr. Crosskey regards this evidence of Mr. Matthews, as 
bearing on the present discussion.—I am, Sir, &c., Z. 





EPPING FOREST. 

(To THE Epiror oF THE “SprecraTor.”) 
Sir,—Mr. George Lefevre has such a well-deserved reputation 
among all lovers of open spaces for strenuous and successful 
efforts in their defence, that his replies to my remarks, which you 
were kind enough to insert, will, if unnoticeed, carry more weight 
with the public than (if he will excuse my saying so) they intrin- 
sically merit. Adopting Mr. Lefevre’s order :— 

1. The governing body. I maintain that he shows no cause for 
disfranchising the freeholders, who have hitherto elected a// the 
Verderers, and not allowing them to elect one. He shows no 
practical evil which would result from their being represented. 
On the other hand, the advantage of introducing an independent 
element into the governing body must be obvious to every one. I 
maintain that the frecholders have done their part in endeavouring 
to preserve the Forest. For the last 50 years they have from time 
| to time instituted suits, generally unsuccessful, I grant, but which 
| have kept the fight going, and made the suit of the Corporation 
| possible. Who wasit that kept open the old highway from Wood- 
ford to Highbeach, and the old bridge-way through ‘ Lords 
| Bushes 7” 

It is true that the freeholders have not offered to pay rates for 
| the maintenance of the Forest. I believe they would be willing 
| to do so, in common with the metropolis, if it were necessary, but 
| Parliament having given the City the corn-metage dues for this 
very object, it does not seem to be necessary. If these dues were 
paid exclusively by the persons who clect the Common Council, Mr. 
| Lefevre’s plea for taxation and representation going together 
| would be relevant. 
2. The payment for Crown rights. 
| being recouped by the City. Mr. Lefevre will find suggestions on 
| the matter on page 37 of the schemes printed by the Commis- 
'sioners. Ile understates his case when he says that the * sales 
| were frequently protested against in Parliament,” for they were 
' stopped by a resolution of the Ilouse. But it is none the less 
| true that these sales of Crown rights were ordered by a previous 
Parliament, that the Lords were forced to buy them, under threat 
| of having them sold over their heads to third parties, and that 
| it would be unjust not to repay them the purchase-money (I am 
disposed to think, with interest). 
| 3. The deer. I never denied the beauty of these animals, or 
wished them destroyed. What I did object to was the formation 











I said nothing about these 
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in the forest of enclosed deer-parks, which, I repeat, would be 


costly, useless, and troublesome. Mr. Lefevre hopes the Corpo- | 
ration scheme will be ‘‘ accepted in its integrity.” Unfortunately 
the essence of the scheme—its schedules—have already been HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE.* 
authoritatively explained away in the Common Council as mean- , Puts volume is the record of a journey in the East, and the con- 
ing nothing in particular, or to be taken, like the Thirty-nine | versations and reflections to which it gave occasion. It seems to 
Articles, in a non-natural sense. have been modelled on Miss Martineau’s book of Eastern traye) 
With Mr. Lefevre’s main points I quite agree, viz. :—That it is, but as the writer is entirely without that power of bringing the 
vastly more important for the Lords, and those who derive their | scenes described before the eye of the reader which raises that work 
titles from the Lords, that a scheme should be made, than it is for | whatever we may think of the views set forth in it, to the first 
the public. Still it is better for the public that there should be | rank among pictures of travel, the similarity of aim makes the 
a scheme, and it is desirable that the scheme should be as perfect | difference of result unfortunately obvious. And as we must also 
as possible. This is why I trouble you with my suggestions as to | add that the mental prospects herein opened, though not entirely 
| wantin 
Sir, &c., A ResIpENT. | tension with which they are announced, we may seem to haye 
| selected for notice a volume hardly worth the reader's attention, 


[October 30, 1875, 
BOOKS. 





what, after all, are only details, though important ones.—I am, | g in originality, seem to us not original enough for the pre- 


FEUDAL TIES. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sirm,—The article in your last impression on ‘ Lord Darnley on 


And in fact we should hardly think it worth criticising, if sketches 
of Eastern travel and theories of philosophy formed its sole in- 
terest, but it adds to these, as the title wisely informs us, a portrait 





‘Feudal Ties,’” reminds me of the following authentic anecdote : 
—A certain honourable baronet of ultra-Conservative principles, 
having a large estate in the county of , but no suitable 
residence there, rented the mansion of a neighbouring landowner 
—an absentee—and differing from the honourable baronet in 
politics ‘‘as the night from the day.” During the heat of a late 
election, Sir , dining at a friend’s, took occasion in the draw- 
ing-room after dinner to insist with great energy on the duty of 
tenants following the principles of their landlords, and how iniqui- 
tousit was for any tenant to be opposed in politics to the owner of the 
soil, &c. A lady of the party, the wife of a Liberal M.P., listened 
with very great interest to the honourable gentleman’s tirade, and 
at its conclusion quictly remarked, ‘‘ I am very glad, indeed, Sir, 
to find those are your sentiments, and I trust you will not fail to 
act up to them at the poll next week.’’—I am, Sir, &c., 
Rusricus. 


valuable both from subject and treatment, and to this part of the 
book we confine the remarks which follow. 

Eighteen years have now elapsed since a work appeared which 
| made such a sensation on its first issue that its author might 
| almost have described it in the words of Gibbon, who tells us that 
his first two volumes were in the winter of their appearance “ on 
every table, and almost every toilet.” To attain the sudden brillancy 
of the meteor and retain the permanent illumination of the planet is 
a fate shared by few efforts of human labour with the Decline and 
| Fall of the Roman Empire. It is not too soon to say that Buckle’s 
| History of Civilisation does not belong to that small band. We 
| greatly doubt how it would bear that test of permanent value, 
/a second perusal; we strongly suspect that many among the 
readers once fascinated by its brilliancy would, without any 
| change in their own point of view, now turn with impatience from 
| its shallowness. Still, it was a valuable and noteworthy book. We 
EPISCOPAL INCOMES. | - a little unjust in requiring permanence as an element of 

in tne tenee es thn “Gomes iterary value ; a book may be at once ephemeral and useful, 

; = ; i ; | Bacon’s saying ‘* Truth emerges sooner from error than from 
Sir,—Your correspondent “J. H.” tells us that the Parliamen- | ee Plt = ’ 

| confusion,” often as it is quoted, is not enough laid to heart. 

stumbling-block in the way of Nonconformists longing for union. | nan SEN, See te aan 0 ane whe stir snd quilt 

; : “een thought as to those who enlarge its stores. Let the reader 

In these days, to speak of incomes of £4,000 or £5,000 a year | remember some of the vivé voce discussions the brilliant 
as enormous is almost ludicrous. But why should not a grea | fragment provoked, let him unite in imagination the critics 
bishop have a great position and great income? If he be the | whom no accident could bring together now in this world. Can: 
man he ought to be, who should have them rather? Who wi he, as he reviews the varied group, recall any other volume, not 
set a nobler example of how great power ought to be used and | getitions, which was a subject of common interest to minds so 
great wealth expended? Who has likelier opportunities for such | »ymerous and so diverse? ‘The distinction is not a small one. It 
an example? If our Bishops are the men they ought to be, it | may belong to a work in one sense merely ephemeral, the next 
would be a great national blessing that the income of every one of | generation may find its brilliancy tarnished, its learning 
them should at once be doubled. If they are not the men they | questionable, its theories futile. But the work done is not 
ought to be, whose fault is it but that of the nation which selects ephemeral, seeds of thought have been dropped into thousands 
them ? of minds, and one or two contain soil where they will ger-- 

We do not object to merchant princes,—why should we object | minate. To stimulate thought in many minds is a work well worth 
to prince-bishops? Is not a great bishop as likely to use great | achieving, whatever comes of it, or whether anything comes of it 
means to grand ends as a great merchant is? If not, why not? | that our instruments can measure. And this is the very least 
What argument is there against great wealth for an ecclesiastic | that can be said of Buckle’s History of Civilisation. 
which would not be equally cogent against great intellect, I might | Out of the many interesting suggestions which Mr. Stuart-Glen- 
almost say, against great goodness ?—I am, Sir, &c., | nie’s account of its author gives us, we choose two to follow out here. 
F. W. Harper. The first exhibits in the idiosyncracy of an individual the danger of 
a class. We shall, perhaps, be suspected, very unjustly, of trying 
to say something startling, when we add that in the almost 
grotesque vanity of which this volume presents us with some 
amusing instances, Mr. Buckle affords us a typical example of the 
dangers of the intellectual life. The truth is, that the dangers 
of no life are so little understood. We can call to mind only one 
thinker who has adequately recognised those difficulties, but he is 
one who must well have known all the advantages and all the 
| disadvantages that belong to the domain of the Intellect. “The 
great danger of the present day,” says Comte (we may, in quoting 
‘from memory, somewhat exaggerate an exaggeration), “is the 
dream of a reign of Mind.” It is a mere dream, he means, because 
intellect belongs to an essentially weak part of our nature. The 
needs of the physical life are imperious, the impulses of the heart 

are not less mighty, and between these giants a feeble dwarf has 
‘to hold his own. Woe to him if he does not hold his own! He 
| needs all his armour for the battle, and a part of his armour, perhaps, 
is this very vanity which people are apt to be so hard upon. How 
could men repel allurements so mighty on the right hand and on 
' the left, if they discerned the exact limits of the tiny field which, 
‘s win. a esis tes 4 
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tary position and ‘‘enormous” incomes of the Bishops put a | 


Selby Vicarage. 





POETR Y. 
o— —<p~—-— 
PORT MEADOW. 
O wIbE wan waste of waters, where no breath 
Ruffles the mirror-surface ; where the grey 
Of clouds above is real, as if the day 
Were no less gloomy to a world beneath ! 


O dreary waste, the mind remembereth 
Full many an hour of summer life and play, 
Where now beneath is lifeless mud and clay, 
And the vast level lies like ashen death ! 


Yet, as at eve on the wild scene I pondered, 
While thoughts of horror held my pulses hushed, 
Sudden, amid the clouds beneath that rushed, 
Shone out a star. Ah! would mine eyes have wandered, 
Were there no waters, to that star above ? 
Were there no death, should we see all of love ? 


Oxford, October 23. 


‘ 








* Pilgrim Memories; or, Trave! and Discussion in the Birthlands of Christianity with 
the late Henry Thomas Buckle, By John S. Stuart-Glennie, M.A. London: Long h 
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ga ee 
as the reward of all their steadfastness, they were to reclaim from 
the vast wilderness? Not that any one who does discern this as 
an accomplished work doubts whether it was worth while to scorn 
delights and live laborious days to turn the smallest plot of land 
from desert to pasture, but the conviction needed to stimulate 
arduous exertion in the face of persistent and multiform distraction, 
needs a margin of strength beyond that which is sufficient 
to decide on the result in the quiet of untroubled contem- 
plation. Strength, it may be said, can never spring from error. 
But is not the opinion, ‘‘my work is of great importance,” 
nearer the truth ‘‘a/l work is of great importance,” than an 
estimate of an individual achievement muie proportionately ac- 
curate would be, without a much higher sense of the value in all 
true work than is generally accessible. It is not graceful in a 
writer to state that he has escaped persecution for unpopular 
opinions owing to his ‘intellectual splendour,” but if every 
farthing rushlight which its owner supposes to light up a large 
space were extinguished, there would certainly be a great diminu- 
tion of intellectual splendour, and very likely it would be extin- 
guished but for that mistake. Observe, we are speaking of the 
intellectual life strictly so called, not of all the life to which fine 
intellect is indispensable. The general or the statesman whom 
mature life finds vain, shows a want of sense. He has been 
measuring himself against others all his life, and has failed to take 
his own measure. ‘The literary life affords no such opportunity 
of self-estimate as the world of affairs, and it is not, therefore, an 
equal reproach to the understanding of the man of letters that 
he does not make it. 

We may be told, perhaps, that the life of the man on whose be- 
half we have drawn these pleadings is a practical refutation of the 
argument; no career ever knew less of that struggle witi difficulty 
and depression which is an abundant excuse for vanity. His last 
conversation with his companion was a review of the extreme hap- 
piness of his life ; and the reflections on that happiness, we may say, 
by the way, are to our thinking contained in the most interesting 
original passage of this book. ‘True, Mr. Buckle reached literary 
fame with no more strain or difficulty than any one experiences 
in getting to Edinburgh by an express train, but then it was his 
intense belicf in himself which helped him on, shutting him in 
with his work. Admit more of the external air of life, with its 
wafts of varied seduction, and such a life as he led becomes 
arduous and difficult. No doubt it also becomes much more 
valuable. Perhaps a University career, for instance, with all the 
miserable waste of time often entailed by it, might have been worth 
his while, in the wider views, the richer experience, the truer pro- 
portions, which his mind would have derived from such a discipline. 
But we doubt if he would with broader views have written, before 
the age of forty, a fragment which, with all its defects, has been 
a valuable gift to his generation. You lose in foree what you gain 
in breadth, and it needs very great force to bear down the opposi- 
tions which obstruct the path of the intellect, for some arise from 
the evil part of our nature, and some from the very best. 

Perhaps we have already overstepped the narrow space left us 
to point out what seems a point in the character portrayed in 
this volume even more important than its lesson of toler- 
ance towards the class who study to widen and fertilise the 
realm of thought. Buckle’s death is a landmark in the history 
of thought. Ile reconciled two states of mind which we be- 
lieve will never be reconciled again. He thought all that we 
sum up in the word * Christianity,” a mischievous delusion, but he 
borrowed one clause from the creed he condemned, and made it 
the expression of his heart's deepest yearning. He belicved * in 
the resurrection of the dead, and the life of the world to come.” 
It has not been a very uncommon thing in the past to unite 
to the belicf that man’s sole business here is with the laws of the 
things that are visible and tangible, a dim trust that personality 
continues when all that we see and touch has lost its connection 
with that mysterious fact. But this combination is a mere in- 
coherence. If man is to survive these external manifestations of 
his being, he is already the inhabitant of a world to which they 
do not belong. If he has now no foothold in a region of which 
the eye and touch, the balance and thermometer, and all the ap- 
paratus by which sense magnifies and corrects itself, give no in- 
dication, all analogy is against the supposition that he can become 
transformation at the moment that we call 
Some 


so by some magic 
death. We suppose no thinker would refuse this issue now. 
would say ** Yes, and that shows the baselessness of this dream 
of a supernatural existence when the natural is ended.” Others 
would say, ‘Yes, and that shows the futility of refusing to re- 
cognise a supernatural world we must one day enter.” Perhaps 
the need of accepting this alternative at starting has transferred 


some of the second set to the first. But the alternative itself 
would be accepted, we believe, by every logical mind. Any 
changes required in our statement would be changes of 
dialect, implying mere difference of opinion about the words 
‘‘supernatural” and ‘‘natural.” That the things we mean by them 
cannot be so divided as to make the last the exclusive rule for an 
infinitesimal fraction of our being, and the first the exclusive rule 
for all the rest, would be conceded by all, and by most would be 
distinctly urged. And yet so near is the past when it was possible to 
believe this, that the same man, less than twenty years ago, wrote 
a book maintaining the belief in any world apart from that of 
which natural science gives us evidence to be a mischievous 
delusion with regard to the present, and an essay professing 
that life would be intolerable to him, unless he was assured 
of a future in which the laws of that world, so studiously 
to be ignored here, were the only ones which could have much 
interest for us. Mr. Buckle is constantly sneered at in the volume 
we are noticing, for believing that an endless love implies an end- 
less object. It was indeed a flat defiance to every other principle 
he taught and firmly believed, He thought that we were to spend in 
the supernatural world a part of our existence to which that 
which we spent in the natural world bore an infinitesimal propor- 
tion, and yet that our wisdom lay in an exclusive occupation with 
this ephemeral sojourn, Ilow was this incoherence possible to a 
mind which, without quite adopting his own self-estimate, we may 
still call above the average? The question indicates what now, 
perhaps, gives his life and work their chief interest. 

The belief which now appears so incoherent may, if we allow 
ourselves the coarseness of statement almost necessary in very 
brief remarks upon such subjects, be called the characteristic 
belief of the eighteenth century. The men who recur to our mind 
as most typical of what Mr. Carlyle, we think, has called the “age 
of halfness,” had renounced the belief of earlier times that man 
had chiefly to do with an invisible world in this stage of his being, 
but they were not prepared to give up their hopes of an invisible 
home, when there was no question at all about keeping the visible 
one. ‘The life of the Spirit was their pis-aller. They did not want 
to be troubled with mysticism and enthusiasm while they were 
safe on the terra firma of fleshly existence, but they were not pre- 
pared to take leave for ever of the well-loved dead, and watch 
their own evening fade into a night that promised no dim, far-off, 
mysterious dawn. This is a mere description of wishes. Why 
could they accommodate their wishes to beliefs which we see to be 
incompatible with them? ‘The truth is their view was as dif- 
ferent from ours as candlelight is from daylight. ‘Those who 
brought such doctrines as Mr. Buckle’s into the daylight of 
popular apprehension must then have been prepared to be, to some 
extent, their martyrs. The consequence was that these doctrines 
were kept under a light that was as brilliant and artificial as that 
of a chandelier ; Hume's satirical professions of admiration for 
Christianity, for instance, actually take in his biographer. Now, 
there are a great many things which sharp eyes might look 
at by a wax-candle without seeing what would be evident 
to much duller ones by daylight. While Truth was an 
object of investigation to ingenious men and of exposition to 
the world of clegant letters, many of the plainest issues were hid 
from the eyes of the teacher as much as from those of the learner. 
It was possible for the philosopher to be, in some degree, his own 
dupe, to enter the coarse daylight world into which he never 
| brought his philosophy, and share the hopes, the reverence, 
perhaps in some sense the beliefs, which he left for the ignorant 
'vulgar, There is a story (which we do not believe) of Hume 
having answered some one who found him in great grief for his 





mother’s death and taunted him with having uprooted the conso- 
lation for all such grief, to the effect that what he might argue as 
a philosopher by no means barred the path to such consolations as 
he shared with common-place men and women, If the story is not 
| very probable, the remark which may have been its origin seems 
| to us likely enough. The fact that he persuaded a disciple to 
| enter the Church has at all events the same import. We do not 
‘think a man of very fine honour could have done that in his day. 
| But only a hypocrite could do it in ours. 
| For by a change, which we will not pretend not to think an 
| immense gain, though in weak moments we may be tempted to 
regret the contemptuous tolerance of the last century's phi- 
losophy, the philosopher is now converted into the mis- 
Ile does not shroud his speculations in witty 
his utterances are a sermon, not a satire. ‘To 
What we think of that 


sionary. 
innuendo ; 
the poor the Gospel is preached.” 


| Gospel it is needless to inform any reader of these columns, and 
those who would differ from us most widely as to the value of a 
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particular doctrine, would be at one with us in the belief that | as it was brilliant, had she not been fooled into a marriage with q 


earnestness to diffuse doctrine is no test of truth. 
missionary zeal afford no guarantee against error, it proves, in the 
long-run, an infallible solvent of inconsistency. Men cannot go on 
preaching, as the Gospel by which mankind are to be healed of 
their ills, an exclusive attention to the laws of the things that we 
see and touch, and yet believe that our sojourn among the 
things that we see and touch is, compared to our whole exist- 
ence, a mere moment. They may hint that all specula- 
tions beyond these laws are delusion, and yet keep in some 
dim corner of their being an inconsistent hope, or some- 
thing that they may never have looked at closely enough 
to know whether it be hope or fear. But these vague emo- 
tional possibilities are like the images preserved in tombs, 
which greet the first discoverer with a momentary distinctness 
that the first breath of the outer air obliterates, as it crumbles 
to dust the form that only its exclusion could preserve. All 
in our day are forced to see clearly that the supernatural is cither 
a dream in the future or a reality in the present. 

And here for the second time we may seem refuted by the very 
character which has formed the occasion of our remarks. Mr. 
Buckle preached vehemently that the Supernatural was an illu- 
sion in the present, and yet avowed that unless it was a reality 
in the future he could not ‘* stand up and live.” He, at all events, 
did not hint at his belief,—he preached it with missionary fervour, 
and yet loaded it with the inconsistent supplement which 
rendered it to a logical eye an absurdity. True, but then he was 
a son of the eighteenth century born out of due time. The 
relics of a dead faith must indeed crumble to dust before the 
breath of day, but there is an interval in which they seem distinct 
and permanent, and a short life may be contained in that interval. 
And though there was a good deal about Mr. Buckle that was 
remarkable, we incline to think that the most remarkable fact in 
his history was his affording an example of such a life. 

We must confess to a feeling of half-regret in turning back to 
that last gleam of eighteenth-century compromise. There is 
always a great temptation to regret a time of compromise,—it is 
like a time of truce in civil war. As we look back across the in- 
terval that separates us from the appearance of the Jlistory of 
Civilization in England, we seem to return to the early course of a 
river, to join hands once more across the slender brook with those 
whose voices are now almost inaudible across the wide stream. 
It is not only, it is not chiefly, that the graves give up 
their dead; a wider chasm than that which separates those 
who are gone from those who hope to rejoin them, divides 
these last from those who do not share that hope. Eighteen 
years ago that divergence could be forgotten. 


that of clear discernment that it is passed, never to return. Never- 
theless, the regret is unwise. 
of truth can dread sharpened issues, 
is consistency, even if it be in the direction of error. 
entangle belief from all that is adventitious is an indispensable 
prelude to the testing of belief whether or not what is adven- 
titious is true. The sooner a faith (and all primary belicf is faith) 
is made coherent, the sooner it reaches those tests of truth which 
all must look for who believe, as we do, that truth is the healing 


The first step towards truth 


power for all the ills of humanity. 
MISS ANGEL.* 


Miss ANGEL is not an imaginary character. 


Only those who distrust the power | 
| and a tender heart, and his honest manliness, his love of children, 


But if, 


‘Lhose who know | 


how much repose—how much of all we covet most—lies in that | fail to tell Angelica his mind when she thus offends. 


oblivion, will not wonder at the expression of regret accompanying | 


To dis- | 


| wishes for in remembrance of a friend, not a classic 
| thing else which does not concern anybody in particular.’ 


She is the lady | 


whose name appears so frequently in the diary of Sir Joshua | 


Reynolds, and who gained an extraordinary and far from wholly 
merited reputation as an artist when Sir Joshua held the post of 
President of the Royal Academy. It is scarcely necessary to say 
that he was the first to receive this honour when the Academy 
was founded in 1768, and in the original list of ** R.A.’s” we find 
Reynolds's friend, the then famous Angelica Kauffmann. She was 
a woman of rare gifts, beautiful in person, an accomplished musi- 
cian, a remarkable linguist, and possessing as an artist extra- 
ordinary facility, and a warmth and brightness of fancy which was 
mistaken for imaginative genius. Her charms of person and 
alluring grace of manner may have blinded even Reynolds him- 
self to her deficiencies as a painter. Her sentimental allegories, 








| gipsy in Angelica’s character. 


man who called himself ‘* Count de Horn,” and afterwards turned out 
to be the Count’s valet. The rascal had stolen his master’s ward. 
robe and credentials, and was clever enough to deceive the world 
of London as well as Miss Angel. Her second marriage, to 
Antonio Zucchi, A.R.A., was, it is to be hoped, more fortunate, 
Miss Angel’s name figures often in the literature of that period, 
Goldsmith hitches it into a song. Sir Joshua, who painted her 
portrait twice, mentions it, as we have said, frequently, Klop. 
stock corresponded with her, so also did Gessner, and Goethe 
alludes to her with feeling. Her art may be feeble, but the woman, 
with all her faults, must have been in the highest degree attra. 
tive, and the seventeen years she spent in England brought her 
no slight share of reputation and wealth. 

Angelica’s romantic career has already attracted the attention 
of a German novelist, and now Miss Thackeray, a skilled artist in 
words, undertakes to give us a cabinet picture of this brilliant ang 
accomplished lady. It is needless to say that the representation, 
all the more acceptable for being on a small scale, is done very 
cleverly. ‘There are no lack of pretty scenes, and Angelica, the 
most important figure, is sketched with considerable care. Ip 
her touches from nature, the writer is generally true, and often 
pathetic. She makes nature sympathise with varying moods of 
mind, with sudden outbursts of joy, or with the monotonous 
iteration of sorrow, but it may be questioned whether this habit of 
Miss Thackeray’s has not become a mannerism, and whether her 
extreme minuteness of description does not detract from the 
interest, as it certainly retards the swift movement of her story, 
So much is this the case in Miss Angel, that it would seem as ifthe 
chief art of the novelist were spent on what is subsidiary. It is 
a difficult task, moreover, to bring up again the familiar faces and 
figures of a past age, so as to invest them with a new life, and 
pleasant though it be to meet with Sir Joshua shifting his trum- 
pet, or with Dr. Johnson shambling through the streets and 
touching alternate lamp-posts, and to catch faint glimpses of 
other well-known men who fluttered round Boswell’s hero, they 
are revived by Miss Thackeray in too shadowy a form to take any 
strong hold of the imagination. Reynolds, indeed, takes a promi- 
nent place in the tale, for true to the tradition, the writer makes him 
fall in love with Miss Angel, and the way in which she rejects his 
advances in the first place, and afterwards endeavours vainly to 
win him back, is very happily described. Angelica has a generous, 
free nature, that craves sympathy and appreciates admiration; 
her heart is warm for her friends, but in the excitement and whirl 
of society she sometimes forgets that she has a heart at all. 
Antonio Zucchi, the artist, who has known and loved her from 
childhood, has the habit of uttering blunt truths, and does not 
He is very 
outspoken, too, about her works, and blames what others praise. 
He will say what he thinks, at the risk even of losing her friendship, 
which is dearer to him than life. The man has a warm temper 
and his consideration of Angelica’s tiresome old father attract the 
sympathy of the reader. Antonio did not like the Kauffmann’s 
allegories :-— 

***T do not comprehend,’ he said, in his slow English, ‘ why an allegory 
should be of more value to the world than a truth. I should have im- 
agined until now that a good likeness, carefully painted, is what one 
al allusion to some- 
Miss Angel 
blushed up...... Contradiction from Zuechi always roused the secret 
True friends are sorts of magnifying- 
Antonio was a true friend, and saw her perhaps as she really 
was, with some slight exagge1 n. For Antonio alone, perhaps, she 
was but herself,—no wonder, su ; all these people would have declared 
her to be; no mighty mistress of her art, but a sweet and impulsive- 
hearted girl, whose arch, bright looks, half-saucy, half-appealing, went 
straight to his heart, whose constant self-denying work and application 
he knew how to appreciate. Perhaps she pursued her way too 
triumphantly; perhaps, if her pictures had cost her more, they might 
have been better worth,—the sweet life-time she had given to them, the 








classes. 









' hours of youth, of gaiety, and naturalamusement, and interest sacrificed to 


her shepherds and shepherdesses, her fanciful portraits, seem to | 


have been generally acceptable. She won wealth and fame, 
painted great lords and ladies, and might have had a life as happy 

* Miss Ange. By Miss Thackeray. With Six Illustrations. London: Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 1875. 








‘lining upon im- 


these smiling ladies, vaguely waving their arms, or re 
cheeks would 


possible banks. He praised her colouring, and Ang 
burn in answer. Her sentiment was charming, but her drawing was 





| absurd, and he did not seruple to tell her so.” 
| Antonio, Miss Angel's faithful adorer, leads a hard life of it, whilst 


she is receiving the applause of London society. He quarrels 
with her, as well he may, leaves her in a kind of huff, and goes to 
Italy. Meanwhile, by some infatuation which is not clearly ex- 
plained, since on one page we read that she could not love him, 
and on another that she did, Angelica is persuaded by the im- 
postor De Horn to marry him in secret. The man is forced to 
fly immediately, the real Count appearing on the scene, and 
Angelica, whose faithful nature shrinks from a separation, lives 
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the life of a virgin-widow until she hears of his death. When 
Antonio returns, his grief for her trouble seems to turn against 
i , its very intensity. ‘To see Miss Angel looking so ill and 


her ir 
changed cuts him to the heart :— 


« «What madness befell you?’ he cried. ‘ Did you forget your father, 

ndall who love you? Oh! Angelica, what have youdone?’ * Whatdo 
aes mest by it?’ he cried again. ‘Had you no sense of honour left ? 
y instinct of your own dignity?’ And his eyes brimmed over with 
pad and he stooped and took her hand and kissed it with a tender 
pore sock which belied his words. ‘You would have done better if you 
had married me,’ said Antonio, with a sort of groan,—‘I, who went away 
because I thought it hopeless, and fool that 1 was, could not consent to 
follow in your train, as so many others had done! 1 had rather you had 
died. © Angelica!’ he cried, in a tone of such true sorrowful part in 
her sorrows that Angel, who had been angry, and cold, and indignant, 
now suddenly began to cry ; and the tears did them both good, and washed 
away their bitterness of heart.” 
This is the mournful side of a tale which is also full of brightly- 
coloured pictures, and of descriptive passages which mark the hand 
ofa practised artist. On the whole, the painting is, as we have 
already said, too minute, but it is often very admirable, and imparts 
the delight afforded by all skilful writing. The first scenes of the 
story are laid in Italy and in Venice, from whence Angelica, ac- 
cording to the biography, was brought to England by Lady Went- 
worth, the wife of the British Ambassador. We do not know 
whether Miss ‘Vhackeray’s ‘* Lady W.” is a purely imaginary sketch. 
She is more life-like than attractive, with her love of power, her 
jealousy of the charms of others, and the ease with which she can 
frown upon or discard her most cherished favourites. In contrast 
to “Lady W.,” there is a Lady Diana, who lives with her. She will 
not like Angelica’s pictures, and is generally opposed to her, until 

uble comes to the artist, when ‘Lady Di” is ready with sym- 
tro ’ J 
pathy and help. Angelica was drawn to her, notwithstanding her 
brusquerie, by a curious, indescribable sense of truthfulness. 

Miss Angel is a charming novelette, but the charm is not 
so much in the plot as in the literary workmanship. ‘Two or 
three very brief extracts illustrative of Miss Thackeray's admirable 
art shall be given here, although it is scarcely just to divide such 

g 8 yj 
descriptive passages from the context. In the first scene from 
which we quote, the ‘‘ Ambassadress” has taken Miss Angel into 
1 iS 
her gondola :— 

“She is a little shy, but quite composed, as she leans lightly back in 
her place by the great Jady; her stuff dress looks somewhat out of keep- 
ing with the splendid equipage, where the carpets are Persian and the 


| ordinary novelist ; but it is quite possible that the ordinary novel- 
_ reader who delights in Mrs. Henry Wood and Miss Braddon and 
Mr. Wilkie Collins, will find little to attract him in the delicate 
| workmanship of Miss Thackeray. 





LIBER HUMANIYTATIS,* 
Ix touching any book of essays, we always assume that the writer 
has something special to say upon the subjects of which he treats, 
| and if, as is often the case, the volume be a reprint, we may con- 
clude he imagines he has said that something well. Also, under 
tolerably good conditions, there is a sense of companionship in a 
book of essays which is by no means without its charm. It is true 
the reader is in the position of a silent listencr, but he is brought 


into direct contact with some other mind which has been 
grappling with the subjects that occupy his own. It may 


be that the old problems remain unsolved, the old diffi- 
culties merely propounded anew, but is something that 
they have batHed other intelligent spirits beside his own,—he 
is the stronger for the sense of comradeship. We do not 
know if any of the essays in the little volume before us have 
appeared under any other form, but we would advise any one 
who thinks to take up the book for the passing amusement of an 
idle half-hour to lay it down again, for in such a mood we could 
not do these pages justice. They demand and deserve close and 
deliberate reading. ‘There is a curious clement of weakness here 
and there, but it is only made apparent by its contrast with the 
very decided power which also characterises the volume. 

The papers before us are devoted to a thoughtful, suggestive, 
but by no means exhaustive consideration of various aspects of 
social and spiritual life, dealing specially with the intimate union 
and interdependence of the spiritual an the material. And we 
agree with the writer that *‘few habits are more mischievous 
than that of framing false and fanciful verbal antitheses which 
tend to establish a vendetta or death-feud between things in no 
way really discordant,—such as form and spirit, common-sense 
and genius, wit and wisdom.” ‘There is truth, though not the 
whole truth, in her remark that ‘‘ genius is, after all, only common- 
sense at a very high level,”—a level, be it observed, from which 
its possessor is able to see, and ‘see at once, relations which 


it 
I 





cushions are covered with silver damask, and the very awnings are of 
soft, tlame-coloured silk. They have been put up by the Ambassadress’s | 
order, in place of the black hood which oppressed her, for she loves | 
light, and air, and liberty. Now they touch palace walls, and with a | 
hollow jar start off once more. Now comes a snatch of a song through 
an old archway; here are boats and voices, the gondolier’s ear-rings 
twinkle in the sun, here are vine-wreaths and steps, where the children 
—those untiring spectators of life—are clustering; more barges, with 
heavy fruit and golden treasure, go by. 


A little brown-faced boy is 
lying with his brown legs in the sun on the very edge of a barge, 
dreaming over into the green water; he lazily raises his head to look, 
and falls back again; now a black boat passes like a ghost, its slender 
points start upwards in a line with the curve of yonder spire; now out 
of all this swing of shadow and confusion they cross a sweet breadth of 
sunlight, and come into the Grand Canal.” 


One more lovely glimpse of Italian life must be given. Miss 
Angel is travelling with the Ambassador and his lady England- | 
wards, They stop and change horses at Bordighicra, on the 
coast of the Mediterranean :— 

<r Here the 
brightness was everywhere. 
little smiling 


hinges, 


un came out and the clouds disappeared ; a sort of dimmed 
It lay on the sea, on the village, in a 
zrove beyond a well, where a small gate swang upon its 
1 Miss Angel went up a little way along an avenue of Jemon and 
of olives, and breathed the sweet morning pastoral silence. She came 
to an old ivy-grown well as she walked, and sat down, resting upon the 
rgin. The pretty, pensive figure itself was not unsuggestive, looking 
utfully down into the water. Her heart beat with hope, with a 
sort of romantic delight and sweet absurdity. Some peasants passed ; 
4 woman carrying a load of leaves and tendrils of vines, and driving a 
deautiful white cow with long, arched horns. Then came the shepherd, | 
followed by some goats trotting with tinkling bells, and lastly, two little 
children, With goat-skin coats; one had her hands full of leaves and olives. 
The young Was carrying something held carefully against its little 
breast. The child looked up with two wild eyes at the pretty lady | 
leaning against the old iron clank of the well. Something in her look 
invited confidence, and he held up a little dead bird as he passed, 
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f What are you going to do with it ?* Angel said, kindly. —* We are going 
od grave,’ said the child, ‘It isdead !!—and the little thing walked 








on w 


These 


In another direction, Miss Thackeray's descriptive power reminds 


1 careful steps.” 
are faithfully drawn pictures, and beautiful as they are true. 
us of her father’s: as, for example, when she writes of Garrick 
a3 acting Hamlet ‘in powder and Court dress, facing the infinite 
ma periwig, and treading the great globe of life in paste shoe- 
buckles ;” and of Garrick’s faithful adorer, Miss Hannah More, 
palpitating in a box by Mrs. Garrick’s side.” ‘The book, indeed, 
18 ) - » . ° . 

is full of happy passages, which are far beyond the skill of thei 


‘ 


| weakened, ‘ desire fails.’ 


' never having the instinet which guides a1 


less gifted minds can only appreciate with infinite labour.” 
But when, in the first four essays especially, she pro- 


ceeds to analyse the relation of body, soul, and spirit, we 
think it is on the subject of the spiritual and supernatural that 
she breaks down, and we see the weak link in her chain of argu- 
When writing of the dignity of the human body, Miss 
Greenwell observes, in common with the best thinkers of the 
day, that the soul, the great “ life-and-action principle,” as dis- 
tinct from spirit, is common alike to snimals and men, and 
“though distinguished from the materia! organisation,” is, like it, 
‘bound, fated, and immutable,” which she illustrates by the 


ment. 


much-ignored fact ‘that the great unseen world of desire, 
emotion, feeling, memory is linked at every turn with the 
bodily powers they work through.” ** When these are 


When they are irretrievably injured, it 


sinks with them into ruin.” And she calls attention to the pro- 


| found truth touched by the Psalmist when he exclaims, ‘*My soul 
| cleaveth to the dust.” Again, she says, * 


Can «a woman forget her 
child? Yes, if some muscle be oversirained, some nerve dead- 
ened.” Or take the case of music, “able (in some natures) to 
open a door even into heaven—one which no man can shut,” yet 
dependent absolutely upon mere physical organisation. The 
argunent is one not diflicult to prop with evidence; Miss Green- 
well follows it out till she comes to the ‘* regulative principle ” 
outside all this, to the spiritual clement in man, of which there is 
no trace in the brute. We cannot at this moment enter into the 
statement of Dr. Maudsley, whom Miss Greenwell often quotes, 
that a human being, however low he may fall or be brought, 
never reverts to the type of an animal,—the idiot, for instance, 
animal unerringly in its 
choice of food; or, as Miss Greenwell elsewhere says, ‘* The 
animal world makes to itself no god, neither does it need idols,” 
But we think, if it were possible for that point to be reached by 
degraded man at all, it would be in some case where struggle has 
ended or been non-existent. Into the nature of that struggle, into 
the conflicts of that dual nature in man, the pages before us largely 
We can but indicate the line the author takes :—‘* The 


7 
i 


enter. 


| principle of spiritual life in man constitutes the principle of his 


freedom.” Such is the proposition with which she commences 
her chapter on the connection between the animal and the 


lumanitatis. By Dora Greenwell. London; Daldy, Isbister,and Co, 1875. 
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spiritual nature ; and the idea is this,—that however closely spirit 


may be dependent upon matter for basis, for sustenance and 
growth, man’s bodily nature in relation to his spiritual, will always 
in a greater or less degree be found to be the house of bondage, 
the land of Egypt, where the animal is worshipped. And 


there are not a few wise thoughts on the result to the! 


spirit when the slave is king, and the animal nature in 
the ascendant, specially on the gloom attendant on all 
merely sensuous enjoyment; and perhaps wiser still (thoug) 
here, we think, she has missed a possibly higher footing yet) is 
her analysis of the result produced when high spiritual pretension 
flatters the lower nature, and allows it, in virtue of that so-called 
spirituality, to assert an emancipation from all previous acknow- 


ledged restraint, ‘‘and Christ is set forth as a sort of ‘antidote’. 


to conscience.” She touches a deep truth where, after observing 
that ‘*when the divine unites in unblest marriage with the 
animal, we get the crafty fanatic, the weak enthusiast, the 
eredulous yvotary,” she continues, ‘“‘so it is with our humanity 
when, unmindful of the admonition of its great Teacher, upon 
its thick, muddy lees is poured the strong wine of the Spirit, 
and a high degree of spiritual illumination meets and coalesces 
with unsanctified affections and an unregenerate will.” But 
she believes in a possibility of man’s powers, spiritual and animal, 
being restored to perfect harmony with each other, and that the 
result will be a life of blessed instinct, ‘‘ like that of the animal 
creation now, only lived upon a higher level.” There are minds 
doubtless, wearied with incessant struggle, to whom the ‘only joy 
is calm,” but we are inclined to think, on the whole, it is and will 
hereafter still be well that ‘man’s reach should be beyond his grasp,” 
and this though we can thoroughly endorse the belief that when 
the two apparently opposing poles in our nature are touched, and 
touched together to their finest issues, we get a result in joy of which 
‘¢the merely rational, intelligent man, though he were to stand and 
gaze fora millennium, would know nothing.” Yet even in seeking 
such an end we had need beware (as Miss Greenwell finely puts 
it) ‘‘ of throwing the whole weight of our life upon the spiritual 
side. We shall find, if we do so, that we have called in, as weak 
nations sometimes do, an auxiliary too powerful for our own 
peace.” But pursuing thoughts such as these, questionings as to 
whether it be spirit which attracts and draws substance round it, 
or whether substance draws the spirit to it, as to its needed home, 
we are led on to the consideration of the relation between natural 
and supernatural life. 

But we must devote the remainder of our space to other subjects 


which Miss Greenwell has touched. Iler paper on the freedom of | 


the will, will be read with interest by many, not so much for any 
fresh light she throws on the whole question, as for a certain quick 
and delicate insight into some of the causes of more than half the 
sum of human misery, and for results obtained in the only school 
in which it is worth while to take a high degree. We can imagine 
human beings the happier, if not the wiser, for studying these few 
pages. They are simply an essay on that ‘every-day tragedy, 
the conflict between will and circumstance,” by one who has 
watched keenly and taken part in the battle, and is ‘ tolerant, 
because wise.” The effort of, as it were, the single-handed 
Will against the blind, gigantic slaves, chance, mischance, 
nature, circumstances which sometimes crush where they cannot 
conquer, is very finely described ; as is also the weakness which 
entrenches itself behind a persistence for which it will not try to 
render a reason, and the strong will which is strong through 
narrowness; and then we have the men ‘of a whole piece,” who 
are able to bring their united faculties to tell upon a desired aim. 
Such men, says our author, truly enough, are predestined to 
victory; and she quotes for them the beautiful scene in the Mort 
@ Arthur, where the damsel who brings her mighty bow exhorts the 
knights to spend not their strength in vain, ‘for it is so ordained 
that he for whose use this bow is designed shall be able to bend it with 
ease ;’ and thereare many, happily for themselvesand the world, who 
bend the bow placed in their hands with ease; and as Miss Green- 
well says, ‘ daily life is glad of them,—they supply its daily bread ;” 
but none the less true is it that there are those, “and among them 
some of earth’s noblest children,” who are aware *:of some in- 
herent, self-confessed deficiency, mental or physical, which is one 
with their life itself, and which fixes a great gulf between themand 
the attainment of all that they most desire.” The touching 
illustrations she gives of this'in the lives of Beethoven, Handel, 
and especially of our King Alfred, will come home with greater or 
less power to the mind, in proportion as it can sympathise with 
the phase of suffering here indicated, and with the line of thought 
expressed in the following verse :— 


i 
“To One is the secret shown, 
| Of the hidden—the double life ; 
| To One is its conflict known, 
Of the better and baser at strife. 
| If I am not what others may deem, 
Yet judge me not counterfeit, sham: 
I am far less good than I seem, 
Yet Z seem not so good as I am!” 
But we are not sure, after all, that the strongest point in Miss 
| Greenwell’s work is not her essay on “ Utilitarianism.” She does 
| not hesitate at the very outset to state that ‘its point of failure 
| lies ina general want of motive-power.” It is true that much of 
| what she says has already been said as well or better by Mazzini ; 
still, some thoughts bear much resetting. And a few words which we 
will quote on Mr. Mill’s idea of *‘ poverty as extinguishable” 
strike us as at least necessary to the consideration of the whole 


subject :— 

“Tt will greatly tend, I think, to clear our views upon a subject very 
full of interest to all who are not contented to frame their theories of 
human life upon the simple plan of ‘averting their ken’ from half of 
what goes to make up its sum, if we change the ordinary classification 
of rich and poor into ‘prosperous and unprosperous.’ By ‘the poor’ 
we are usually understood to mean the working-classes, or those who 
earn their daily bread by the daily labour of their hands, yet it is 
happily evident that among those who do so, there are numbers of 
thoroughly prosperous, well-to-do families and persons, who are able to 
surround themselves with such comforts as their way of life requires; 
able, too, to lay up a little for their old age; people in short— 


‘Of cheerful yesterdays, 
And confident to-morrows.’ 


The really poor, the paupers of the world, are the unfortunate, and 
these are to be met with on every one of our social strata, and only 
most abound on its lowest one, because they naturally sink to it.” 
These are the people, our author says further on, who, from some 
inherent deficiency, whether physical, mental, or moral, are wholly 
incompetent to maintain the fierce struggle for existence in the great 
| battle of social life which is for ever going on around them,—men 
in whom some disease has so struck home that, when the utmost has 
| been done for them, we can only say, with the triumphant French 
| physician whom Miss Greenwell quotes, contemplating the body 
|of his dead patient, “‘ Néanmoins, il est mort guéri.” Mr. Mill 
has set a high object of attainment before his disciples, even that 
| education and opinion ‘shall tend to make the promotion of the 
general good an habitual mode of action,” but that end is 
too high for the given leverage. ‘+The Almighty,” says 
our author, quoting the splendid words of De Tocqueville, 
“the Almighty does not generalise.” Or, as a lesser man, 
but one much missed from among us, wrote, ‘‘ The great law of 
life, after all, is the law of exceptivity.” For the “exceptions” 
—which, if we only knew, perhaps include each individual life,— 
Utilitarianism has no room, But we are not going to attempt to 
deal in a few brief sentences with one of the most difficult ques- 
tions of all our complex life; we would only point out that any 
one whom the whole subject may interest may find it very fairly 
presented, in at least one of its aspects, in Miss Greenwell’s little 





volume. 





MR. DUTTON COOK'S NEW STORIES.* 
Mr. Durron Coox does not lose his humour, but in the cleverest 
of these tales—the very best of which, we think we may say, is 
the first—he combines it with a pathos that now and then quite 
surprises us by its reticence and power. The tale we refer to is 
one called “ Snelgrove’s Marriage.” Snelgrove is a tea-broker, 
who marrics a handsome barmaid of Barbel-le-Minnows, Eliza 
Ifobbs, with whom he falls in love during an autumn holiday in 
the Eastern Counties. Poor Eliza, whom he takes to a villa in 
St. John’s Wood, turns out to have a violent temper of her own, 
as well as to be, what few barmaids could help being, rather 
unpresentable among the tea-broker’s friends in respect of tastes 
and manners. After a quarrel of a more than usually serious 
kind, Mr. Snelyrove govs one day to serve upon a jury, and dis- 
covers as a result of that service that the clergyman who married 
him to his Eliza at Barbel-le-Minnows was not in holy orders at 
all, and that the marriage is not therefore a legal one. Immediately 
the Devil enters into Mr. James Snelgrove, in the shape of 
a serious temptation to use this mishap to his wife’s injury and 
on behalf of his own freedom; and it is in describing the struggle 
which takes place in his mind on this subject—in which struggle, 
as we may at once admit, the Devil has, on the whole, very much 
the best of it, though the tea-broker has the grace to repent vn 
hearing that his wife is dying—that Mr. Dutton Cook exhibits 
the large measure of power and pathos of which we have already 


Sut it is not only the pathos of the end that 


spoken so highly. 
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js striking. 
The way in which the husband’s new sense of power and his pros- 

ect of freedom increase his own selfishness and unreasonableness, 
and make him even more sulky and savage than his wife,—partly, no 
doubt, because the mere intention takes away all self-respect, and 
disposes him to be less fair than ever to the woman for his intended 
wrong against whom he wishes to find an excuse,—is tersely, but 
yery vigorously drawn. Very skilful also is the contrast between the 
coldness of the husband when he returns home for the first time 
with this treacherous intent in his heart, and the noble humility 
of poor Eliza's former rustic lover, Tom Blacklock, who happens to 
have come up to town with his sister for the day, to have found Mrs, 
Snelgrove at home, and spent the day pleasantly with her. While 
James Snelgrove grudges the hospitality his wife has given to 
her poorer friends, the poor blacksmith is anxious only to save 
Mrs. Snelgrove from any anger of her husband's on account of 
the kindness she had shown to them :— 


«*How dare you bring these people to my house?’ he cried out | 


presently, his face additionally flushed from his stooping position. Mrs. 
Snelgrove looked a little frightened. ‘Do you think I’m going to allow 
that infernal blacksmith to smoke his filthy pipe in my dining-room ? 
If he’s not gone in five minutes, I'll kick him out of the house.’ Prac- 
tically considered, this was rather a vain threat. Mr. Snelgrove was 
tolerably robust: but Tom Blacklock was a man of colossal stature and 
Herculean strength. To have moved him an inch in a direction he had 
not listed to move, would have been no light task. As to one unassisted 
man’s kicking him out of a house—well, a regiment of life-guards 
might possibly have achieved such a feat. Upon reflection, this view of 
the situation, perhaps, occurred to Mr. Snelgrove: ‘I'll send for a 
policeman ; I'l] give him in charge,’ he observed. 
upon in this way,’ and he added an oath to his declaration—to give it 
greater force. Mrs. Snelgrove veniured to urge something in defence of 
her visitors: they were old friends; she had known them ever since 
her childhood ; it was no fault of theirs that they had missed their 
train; they were most worthy and respectable people; there was not a 
word to be said against Tom Blacklock and his sister; they had always 
shown her the greatest kindness. ‘What’s come to you, James?’ she 
asked finally. ‘What makes you so cross? Why shouldn’t my friends 
be made welcome? It will be no trouble; you needn’t be disturbed ; 


they can be made comfortable until the early train starts, without in- | 


terfering with you in any way.’ Mr. Snelgrove answered simply, that 
if they were to stay in the house, Ae wouldn't; that was all; and that 
she'd better take care. His manner was morose and menacing in the 
extreme as he said this. Mrs. Snelgrove averred that he was a cold 
heartless man, and that she was quite ashamed of him, that she was. 
She added a wish that she had known earlier in life his real nature— 
dhat she did! Presently, as though with a spasm of penitence, she said 
that she was sorry if she had offended him. Next, with a return of 


obduracy, she inquired how she was to know that he objected to her | 


receiving her old associates? He only answered with gloomy mutter- 
ings, and with indistinctly expressed desires in regard to the punching 
of some one’s head, This exceedingly disagreeable debate was suddenly 
interrupted by the gruff voice of Tom Blacklock heard without. + Look 


here, Liz,’ he said—he addressed himself, as it were, to an imaginary | 
Mrs. Snelgrove, for he couldn’t really see her from the position he occn- | 
‘We don’t want to give no trouble; so we'll clear | 


pied in the passage. 
out, please. It don’t matter to us much; we can put up anywhere till 
the train starts. 
It isn’t your fault, I know; but the gentleman’ (he always alluded to 
Mr. Snelgrove vaguely as ‘the gentleman’) ‘don’t like it; I thought he 
wouldn't. 


the gentleman, we don’t; and we haven't a word of fault to find with 
You, we haven't: quite t’other. 
and God bless you, Liz—though I oughtn’t to say “Liz,” I know; but 
old habits gets the better of me. And we’re much obliged to you—and, 
thanks to you, we’ve enjoyed ourselves rarely, and had a regular right- 
down jolly day, Leall it. And tell the gentleman we won't call again, 
or be any kind of ill-convenience to him. It isn’t likely, you know. 
It’s seldom as we gets to London; and it isn’t our way at all. And 
many thanks to him—and God bless him, too’ (but this was less fer- 
Vently ejaculated); ‘and good night to you.’ And so saying, Tom 


Blacklock and his sister departe], For all his formidable aspect, he ! 


was a well-spoken and agreeably dispositioned young giant, was the 
vlacksmith fron Barbel-le-Minnows. ‘So this is how my friends are to 
be treated, is it:’ exelaimed Mrs. Snelgrove, as the door closed upon her 
old associates, Tom Blacklock and his sister. ‘And you call yoursolf a 
wife!” said Mr. Snelgrove, with exceeding bitterness, They glared at 
each other. It was a painful scene.” 


That is a fair specimen of Mr. Dutton Cook's skill, though by no 


means the best specimen of his power. It is in the close of the 


story, when Mr, Snelgrove makes up his mind to announce her dis- | 


grace to his wife, and sends off the fatal letter communicating to 
her that she is not really married to him, and then tosses about all 


night in the dissatisfaction and remorse of his heart for what he has 
done,—when he reevives a telegram in the morning to tell him of | 
he hi : : one ; 

the birth of a still-born child, and of the hopeless condition of his : 


wife,—and when he rushes back to town feeling that he would give 
everything he possesses to recall the letter, that Mr. Dutton Cook 
ree blends realism and pathos as to touch powerfully the reader's 
Imagination and heart. The grotesque elements of the story are 
m this part of it so skilfully woven in with the passions and 
affections of real men and women as to make it, to our minds, 


profoundly affecting, and a somewhat rare work of a peculiar , 


and perhaps rather bizarre art. 


There are many subtle touches throughout the tale. | 


‘I wont be intruded | 


I feared we should be in the way; I said so all along. | 


‘ You see you're a fine lady now, and different to us rough folk. | 
So Mary and me will hook it, please. We don’t want to give no offence to | 


I thank you for all your kindness; | 


The second tale, “An Engaged Man,” is quite as clever, but 
by no means so much relieved by pathos as the first. The timidity 
| felt by the middle-aged lover in announcing his engagement to his 
middle-aged friend,—the cruel prophecies of evil destiny with which 
the middle-aged friend receives that announcement, and at once 
| touches the central difficulty of the situation by asking how Mrs. 
| Kettlewell, the ‘engaged man’s” housekeeper or landlady, had re- 
| ceived the news, the unfolding of the plot hatched by Mrs. Kettle- 
_ well for appearing, in case of her lodger’s death from gout, as his 
widow, instead of merely as his landlady, and the excessive panic 
| which seizes upon the ‘engaged man’ directly he comes to under- 
stand clearly what the game is on which his landlady has embarked, 
are all told with that breadth of humour in which Mr. Dutton Cook 
most delights, but without those finer contrasts of light and 
| Shadow for which he evidently has more gift than he chooses fully 
to exert. “An Engaged Man” is an exceedingly entertaining 
| tale, but it is also not a little farcical and extravagant. 


| The third tale is of a commoner as well as a graver 
‘kind, and no doubt altogether inferior in talent to 


| the two first. But the fourth, ‘* A Confirmed Bachelor,” con- 
| tains plenty of Mr. Dutton Cook’s richest fun, though some of the 
| details of the story might easily be made more life-like than they are. 
| The struggles of the ‘confirmed bachelor” to remain a bachelor 
| when he begins to find himself dragged by a sort of centripetal 
| destiny into the sun of matrimony, aud the wild efforts he makes 
| to get his housekeeper—who in this tale is the object not of fear, 
| but of attraction—married to some one else, are told with an 
| abundance of humorous resource which makes this story the most 
| truly laughable we have read for many months. The scene in 
| which Mr. Strangways—who is a wine-merchant—proposes, in 
| a private interview in the wine-vaults, to his old cellarman, Old 
| Bat, whom he erroneously supposes to be unmarried, to marry his 
| housekeeper, Mrs. Brocklebank, and finds Bat quite willing to 
incur the crime even of bigamy for a sufficient consideration ; the 
scene in which he makes the same suggestion to the policeman, 
| and discovers the policeman to be Mrs. Brocklebank’s nephew; and 

the scene in which Old Bat proposes his son, Jim the carter, as a 
| fit candidate for the vacant post rather than either forfeit the 
proffered annuity for his family, or brave the wrath with which 
| his master had met his bigamous proposals, are all highly humor- 
| ous, but perhaps the most humorous of all is the scene in which 
Young Bat, the carter, speaks his mind to his employer about the 
| proposition which his father has made to him :— 


“At the door, a cart was being piled with the hampers and rectangu- 
lar long-shaped baskets which the wine-trade has long affected. The 
eart was in the charge of Bat’s son Jim. The father had certainly 
described his child with accuracy and candour. Jim was ‘uncommon 
rough.’ He was more than six feet high, an overgrown young fellow, 
| with enormous hands and feet, and prodigiously long limbs. His gait 
was shambling, and his aspect altogether ungainly. Still, his expression 
was singularly good-humoured; his large mouth, indeed, was incess- 
antly on what is properly called the ‘broad grin.’ His shock head of 
dusty-looking light hair was crowned with a carter’s hat decked with 
party-coloured ribbons. He was not exerting himself much, apparently ; 
| while his cart was being laden, be was idly looking on, chewing the 
lash of his whip. ‘ Well, Jim.’ Jim looked up, and awkwardly and 
| bashfully saluted his employer. ‘So there’s talk of your getting mar- 
ried.” Jim blushed.—‘ You've heered tell on it then?’ he said, hanging 
his head.—‘I've just left your father..—‘And he’s been letting on about 
it, I suppose ?’—* What have you got to say to it?’—‘I dunno as I've 
aught to say to it; it’s father’s doing. He's allays running his head 
| against posts, is father..—‘ Don't you want to get married, then ?’— 
‘Don't care to so very much. Stil], I ain't pertikler. If she wants it, 
and /e wants it, and you wants it—and father as good as swore you did 
—I don’t see as I'm ealled on to stand out. There’s a bit of money, 
father says; I'd like that, of course; any fool would.’—‘ You've seen 
her’ —*Vve seen her fast enough. Jim was curiously studying his 
boots as he spoke. He seemed to be impressed by the discovery that 
they were in a less perfect state of repair than he could have desired.— 
‘And what do you think of her ?’—‘I dunno as I've thonght about her 
at all.’—‘She’s a fine woman,’ says my uncle.—‘Is she?’ Jim asked 
simply.—* She’s thought so,” said Mr, Strangways, with a perplexed air. 
—T'll take your word for it, Sir.—* You'll marry her, then ?’—‘ Well, 
yes. There don’t seem any help for it. I'll do as I'm bid; that’s what 
I'm here for, and to make myself useful. It’s all one to me. I don’t 
| care to be upsetting father. He's given all his mind to it, father has, 

Ile ain't a pleasant man to upset, father isn’t. So there, as I'm called 
jon, I'm ready. As I must, I will. I can’t say fairer than that.’— 
‘Very good.’ And my unele, not wholly satisfied with this converse, 
was turning away.—‘ Only.’ cried Jim after him, ‘summun else must 
do the talking, and kind of break it to her, like. I can't do that; it 
ain’t in me. I shouldn't know how to set about it, and I should make 
a mess of it, for certain. I’m a rare hand at putting m'y foot into it, as 
father tells me times and times, and clouts me over the ear for it, as 
though I could help it. Father or summun must manage it, that’s 
plain as can be, It ain't for the likes of a rough cove like me to be 
talking flummery and that, and going on ever so with all sorts of gam- 
mon to get round a high and mighty old lady like that.’ Jim was 
breathless with excitement and the length of his speech. One longer, 
or so long. he had never previously delivered.—‘ Old lady! cried my 
uncle. ‘Why, she’s to be your wife.—‘ Maybe. I've said I'm ready, 
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and I don’t go from my word. Still, she’s an old lady, and I couldn't ! 
do the talking ; I never could. Not to a gal of my heart and my own 
years, I couldn’t; at least I don’t think I could. But to her, no; don’t 
expect it of me; I couldn’t do it. Father must, or summun,’ Jim 
ropeated.” 

Jim’s way of putting it, ‘‘I don’t care to be upsetting father. 
He’s given all his mind to it, father has. He ain't a pleasant man | 
to upset, father isn’t,” and his one condition sine quid non, that 
some one else should do the talking to ‘‘the old lady” for him, 
seem to us conceived with wonderful truth and humour, and 
worthy of an author of far more widely spread repute than Mr. 
Dutton Cook has as yet acquired. The truth is, we suppose, 
that few writers can really get the full hold they might of 
the public mind without a faculty for extensive work and 
happy repetition. It is not one or two skilful caricatures, 
but the laughable outlines of a hundred comic sketches re- 
peated one after another, that make a name known. Mr. Dutton 
Cook has often made us laugh at slight efforts, but he has hardly 
ever so extended his canvas as to challenge public attention toa 
work of any elaboration. It is not easy to gain a repute by 
trifles, however good, and with one or two not very important 
exceptions, Mr. Cook’s efforts have been limited to very slight, 
though skilful, studies of the grotesque side of life. He should 
do something more, if he would really earn a reputation com- 
mensurate with the vigour displayed in the first of these stories, 
and with the overflowing fun and humour of the second and 


fourth. 


NEBRASKA.* 

Mr. Curtey’s book is a startling innovation. It looks like the 
prettiest of Christmas volumes, got up in a gorgeous fashion, in 
scarlet and gold, with gilt leaves, blue lettering, and a magnificent 
design, which is hardly possible to believe merely represents a 
railway-bridge, in gold, upon the cover. One’s notions of useful 





information are put to flight by this gay exterior ; we used to have 
that sort of thing administered in sober brown binding and lesson- 
book print, and we set ourselves to the perusal of the work with our 
faith a little shaken perhaps, so tenacious is prejudice, but with our 
spirits raised. ‘The alliterative facetize of the preface are a little 
depressing ; we need to remember that many men have written wise 
books, and then damaged them by a silly preface, and to make up 
our minds that we will not succumb to the torpor-produciag 
effects of such a passage as the following :—‘'Lhis is the time of 
trashy travels, consisting of the tittle-tattle of the train, the table, 
and the tap... .. . It is the period of pamphlets on the pre- 
tensions of Paraguay, the productions of Patagonia, the potable 





refuse of Pachino, and the ponderous ores of Panicocoli.” ‘This, 
the author tells us, ‘is the hour of heterogencous hand-books ;” 
and of course he means that his Nebraska is not one of them. Nor 
is it; for, though we never read a sillier preface, we have nothing 


“In shape it is nearly a parallelogram, its north-east corner rounded 
off by the Missouri and the Niobrara, while it is robbed of about 7,500 
square miles by a jutting corner of Colorado in the south-west, Its 
greatest length from east to west is 412 miles, and its greatest width 
north and south is 208 miles. It is bounded on the east by the Mis. 
souri River, which separates it from Towa and from the State of Mis. 
souri, on the south by Kansas and Colorado, on the west by Colorado 
and Wyoming, and on the north by Dacota. The surface consists most] 
of billowy prairies, gentle and somewhat monotonous undulations, with 
a gradually increased elevation to the westward. There are also ex- 
tensive table-lands, and valleys which appear to the eye almost per. 
fectly flat... . . . Omaha is 1,000 feet above sea-level, and the western 
boundary of the State, where it is crossed by the Union Pacific Railway, 
after a course of 473 miles in the State, is over 5,000 feet high; yet the 
incline in the valley of the Platte is so gradual, that the railway does 
not encounter a single difficulty,—not a tunnel, a fall, a trestle-work, 
or even a side-cutting of any importance is to be found in the whole of 
this distance up the slope of the Rocky Mountains, whose eastern sum. 
mits are to be found a little west of the State line, and out of which g 
great spur called the Black Hills comes within 20 miles of the State 
line on the north.” 

Through this uninteresting land flows the great River Platte, 
whose course is 1,200 miles. It is grand and wild in the moun. 
tain districts, but a wide, shallow, sandy stream in Nebraska, 
We do not gain anywhere in this volume an ecstatic view of the 
State; there is none of the charm of the descriptions of Cali- 
fornia, for instance, about it, but it has many solid advantages; 
its climate is fine, if not heavenly, its resources are numerous and 
sound—not that Mr. Curley writes in a tone to encourage reck- 
less emigration by any means—its natural products are rich and 
various, its ‘‘Injuns” are suppressed almost to the point of 
elimination, though Leatherstocking would hardly approve of 
the process which has led to this happy result. The capital of 
Nebraska is one of the surprising objects in a hemisphere of 
surprises. It began to exist in 1854, and it almost ceased to 
exist in 1867, in the financial crisis caused by the war, when 
immigration was suspended. In 1865 the population had scarcely 
reached 4,500 souls, but then came the Union Pacific Railway, 
when ‘large sums disbursed at this initial point gave a great im- 
petus to the growth of the city.” Its population is now 20,000, 
and though that is not equal to the growth of several other 
American cities, there is a development ‘‘all round” about 
Omaha which makes it specially remarkable. It has three main 
lines of railway communication with Chicago, a bridge over the 
Missouri, the Union Pacific stretching westward a thousand miles 
to meet the Central Pacific, the Burlington, and Missouri in 
Nebraska ; a North-Western railroad commenced, a North and 
South line within eight miles on the east bank of the Missouri, 
connecting it with Sioux City on the north and the whole valley 
of the lower Missouri on the south, and steamboat communica- 
tion through the Missouri with the whole Mississippi valley. 
This is almost bewildering. Who are the travellers on all these 


lines? Are they the ghosts of the people who have been killed 


to express but satisfaction with the book as a fulfilment of its | 6VeTyWhere else ? The site of Omaha is a fine one, one of the 


autiful prospects in the State is commanded from the level 


purpose, which is to tell all about Nebraska to everybody who | few be Bp ge 2 Be . p 
plateau on which it is built, a terrace” of the Missouri over- 


wants to know. In point of style it leaves a good deal to be 


desired ; it is indeed as devoid of style as Lady Teazle be- | 


| 


looking a vast extent of rich country, with the river in the near 


fore she married Sir Peter; but it is as ‘“chock-full” of infor- distance. For the natural advantages of the soil the following 


mation as the attorney’s clerk was of evidence in the trial of | Speaks ee 


‘*Bardell v, Pickwick,” and as for sense. we may say with 
Mr. Toots, ‘there it is, in perfect heaps.” ‘To anybody who 
wants to go to Nebraska, Mr. Curley’s book will be invalu- 


ought to be interesting, as an abstract study of the immense 


results of a short time in a new country of great resources. It is 
of serious practical value as regards emigration statistics, and the 
well-considered counsels of the author on that point, to which we 
shall have to refer presently. 

The State, which the author reckons up oddly—* it com- 
prises,” he says, “about 3,000 square miles more than England, 
Wales, and Denmark put together "—is decidedly a promising 
child of modern ‘ go-aheadativeness,” for Omaha, its chief town, 
was staked out in 1854, and here it is, at its majority, in 
bona fide condition to vie with ‘the City of Eden, as it ap- 
peared on paper” to the eyes of Martin Chuzzlewit, at Mr. 
Scadder’s office, in the city of New York. Not only is the State 
of Nebraska easily attainable by the pilgrim thitherward who has 
got so far as New York, but the mind is bewildered by reading the 
chapter headed, ‘* How to get there:” there are so many routes. 
The author's description of the aspect of the country reads rather 
tamely, in comparison with that of the wild West in general. 
Nebraska has the grand and the picturesque for far-off neigh- 
bours, but seems to be neither grand nor picturesque in any 
features of its own :— 





* Nebraska; its Advantages, Resources, and Drawbacks, By Edwin A. C 


London: Sampson Low and Co. 


able; to everybody who does not want to go to Nebraska, it | observation. 


“There are many groves near Omaha where, a few years ago, there 
was nothing but the bare prairie. The largest comprises some fifty 
acres, and was bare prairie in 1856. Some rows of trees there will 
average more than a foot in diameter, and sixty feet high, by my own 
These were cotton-wood cuttings. In numerous uUn- 
ploughed hollows there are dense young natural forests of many acres, 
which have sprung up since the desolating fires have been kept out by 
the settlement of the country ; and the landscape now presents a striking 
resemblance to the more rolling parts of Devonshire.” 

Omaha is well ahead as a manufacturing town in other ways 
than those connected with the Union Pacific Railway works, whose 
“shops” cover 30 acres. ‘The smelting works do a large business; the 
linseed-oil works, breweries, and distilleries flourish exceedingly. 
Swineare plentiful and remunerative, carriages, agricultural imple- 
ments, and steam-engines are manufactured on a considerable scale. 
The vast brick-fields, as they furnish the material for the new world 
around, hold curious mementoes of a far past, in the shape of 
fossils of the ancient pine forests, ‘‘ which consist of fine sand, 
preserving the grain and general appearance of the wood which 
it represented, and held in place only by the brick-earth around 
them. There are trunks, roots, knots, and fruit.” Mr. Curley 
adds that they are exceedingly delicate, crumbling to the touch ; 
but he brought away some small specimens, which hardened some- 
what on exposure to the air. 

The public buildings of Omaha are very handsome and solid- 
looking, and the houses are constructed on sound principles 4% 
regards health and comfort. The profuse illustrations and maps © 


| Mr. Curley’s book make his descriptions very pleasantly intelli- 
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gible, and the magnitude of the scale on which the ‘“* Omahosses ’ 
conduct their affairs, and especially that of public education, 





strikes us strongly as we study these pictures of huge buildings | 


and enormous ‘ institutions.” The Post-Office is a superb 
edifice, with a roof like the Louvre; and the High School is a 
complete palace of learning, 170 feet long and 80 feet wide, with 
aspire 185 feet from the ground, finely proportioned, and realiy 
beautiful. The city, which is the seat of a United States’ District 
Court, derives much advantage from being a port; as it has the 
privilege of importing goods in bond by rail and river, from all 

rts of the world, without paying tribute to the cities of the sea- 
board. 
thoroughly done than Mr. Curley’s has been, and the immense 
amount of information which he acquired during his journeyings 
in the State of Nebraska is supplemented by the statements of 
persons who have lived long in the State, by the writings of well- 
informed individuals, and by carefuily-collected statistics. He 
has examined into everything with the keenness and the exacti- 
tude of the detective of French fiction, and his book is a series of 
proces-verbaux which put us in possession of the whole case. He 
has even verified the maps, and in the case of any district which 
he has not been able thoroughly to explore, he gives us the state- 
ments of other writers. Among the most interesting and important 
of these contributions to the book is a chapter on Otoe County— 
a great agricultural, timber, and fruit-growing district—which 
contains much valuable information and advice on the subject of 
emigration. It all comes to this,—the emigrant must have ‘‘ mode- 
rate means and ready resources,”’—the men who have prospered 
in the absence of the first are few in number, though the author 
gives some striking instances ; and 

* Uncle Sam is rich enough 
To give us all a farm,” 

is a persuasion which does not work practically. 

We cannot do more than indicate the number and extent of the 
subjects on which Mr. Curley gives his readers the fullest possible 
information, but we must direct special attention to the facts 
which he has collected relative to public education in Omaha, 
and to the extravagance of the public-school expenditure, which 
he censures, we suspect, admiringly, though he adds that no town 
in England would covet the distinction of paying between £13 
and £14 per annum for each pupil. ‘The figures will be found at 
page 61; the above is the result. ere is a sketch of the scale of 
education provided by this twenty-years—practically, ten-years— 
old city in the Far West for her rising generation :— 


“The High-School bill of intellectual fare comprises a German- | 


English preparatory course of one year, a Latin-English ditto of two 
years, a classical course of four years (Latin, Greek, higher mathe- 
matics, natural sciences, English composition, rhetoric, logic, litera- 
ture, political and social economy, mental and moral philosophy and 
the ethics of government, chemistry, physics, physiology, zoology, 
botany, geology, astronomy, mineralogy, history of civilisation, and 
international law); a Latin-English or a German-English course of four 
years, very similar to the classical course, languages excepted ; an 
English course of four years, almost equally ambitious; and a select 
course, which is very much at the option of students and parents. This, 
like the bill of fare of an American hotel. comprises too many dishes; 
it is extremely difficult for the diner to choose wisely, and he or she 
runs great risk of destroying the power of mental digestion. The fact 
that it is entirely free adds somewhat to the danger. There is very 
proj rly no distinction of race or colour, and the irrepressible ‘ darkey ’ 
is to be found in all grades.” 


There must be a great future for a State which educates its boys 





and girls equally on such a scale. 

_ The statistical chapters on immigation to Nebraska are full of 
interest and sound sense. Like most, if not all, disinterested 
Writers, Mr, Curley says, substantially, when his meaning is 
stripped of phrases, ‘do not emigrate if you can get on at home,’ 
and he recommends prudence and some fixed prospect of employ- 
ment as indispensable. Of course he is right. But for all that, 
dashing imprudence and adventurous desperation have been large 


factors in the prosperity of the newly-scttled lands of the West, 
and have counted for something even in the wondrous tale of 
Nebr ska. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
> 

The First Book of the Epistles of ITorace. With English Notes. By 
Thon is Nash, (Longmans.)—Mr. Nash always treats his author in 
an ft telligent and scholarly fashion. And after the excellent custom 
which is now the rule of modern annotation, he goes beyond the eluci- 
dation of the text to touch on wider considerations of the temper and 
Purpose of the book. Any lad using this text-book should get a really 
good notion of Horace’s philosophy. Here and there we find, of course, 
places where we hold different views from those of Mr. Nash. Once or 


We do not think work could be more consistently and | 


| have been actually manifested at some time, and then comes the long 
| 





| do they resemble one another ! 


twice he has taken, we should be inclined to say, decidedly a wrong 
In Epistle XTV., for instance, in commenting on the lines,— 


“ Certemus spinas animo ne ego fortius, an tu 
Evellas agro, et melior sit Horatius, an res,” 


he says “ves means of course the vi/licus, who as a slave was in the 
| Roman law considered a mere chattel, or res mancipi.” That indeed is 
| true, yet it seems an unlikely phrase for Horace to use on the particular 
| oceasion. Surely rs must mean * property.” Horace is to do his best to 
pull ill-weeds out of his soul; the bailiff is to do Ais best to take ill-weeds 
| ont of the farm. They are to contend which shall make the better job 
of it,—whether Horace, as doctored by himself, or his property, as 
doctored by the bailiff, will be in the better condition. “ Sit” is not, it 
is true, the exact tense we should look for, or probably find, in prose, 
In the same epistle, again, in the 


illustration. 


but it satisfies verse well enough. 


lines— 
* Addit opus pigro rivus, si decidit imber, 
Multa mole docendus aprico parcere prato,” 


does not mole mean “ banking up,” rather than “ dredging ?” A stream in 
flood could hardly be dredged, though doubtless that would be the best 
ultimate remedy for overflowing, but it could be banked up. That is 
the way, in fact, in which Italian streams are treated. In the same 
| epistle, why the new punctuation of “ optat ephippia bos, piger optat 
Laziness would not suggest to the horse a wish to 


arare caballus ?” 
plough. , 

Religion and Theology: a Sermon for the Times. By John Talloch, 
D.D. (Blackwood.)—We cannot do better than let Principal Tulloch 
speak for himself by a short extract, though, indeed, our extract is only 
intended to send our readers to study the sermon itself, one of the 
ablest discourses, we may say at once, which we have ever heard or 


read. Religion, he has been saying, cannot be dissociated from intelli- 


gence and knowledge :— 

“Tt was the knowledge of God in Christ communicated by St. Paul 
that had made the Corinthians Christians. But the knowledge that is 
essential to religion is a simple knowledge, like that which the loved 
has of the person who loves—the bride of the bridegroom, the child of 
the parent. It springs from the personal and spiritual, and not from 
the cognitive or critical side of our being; from the heart, and not from 
the head. Not merely so; but if the heart or spiritual sphere be really 
awakened in us—if there be a true stirring of life here, and a true 
seeking towards the light—the essence and strength of a true religion 
may be ours, although we may be unable to answer many questions that 
may be asked, or to solve even the difficulties raised by our own intellect. 
The text [‘the simplicity that is in Christ’], in short, suggests that 
there is a religious sphere, distinct and intelligible by itself, which 
is not to be confounded with the sphere of theology or science.” 

} Practically, the way in which Dr. Tulloch euts the knot, or, to change 
the metaphor, the position of defence which he takes up, is a very useful 
}one, If a man, not called to discuss theological questions, can feel 
| the sense of a personal relation to a Divine Being in whose love and care 

he can believe, he cannot do better than let theological questions pass by 
| him,—ignore, in fact, “the theological sphere” altogether. But the 
“ personal relation ” must in many cases, at least, rest on, or at all events, 
postulate, an historical basis. The Incarnate Christ must be believed to 








train of questions, “ What was he?” “What did he claim to be?” 


“What authority have the records which describe him to us?” And 
the theological sphere asserts itself, and will not be ignored. But to 
such a passage as the following there is no drawback. It is simply 
admirable,—we would say, did we not know the enormous perversity of a 
genuine dogmatist, simply convincing :— 

“Look at these men [the preacher has been enumerating some very 
different Christian thinkers], and many others equally significant, on the 
spiritual side, as they look to God, or as they work for men, how much 
The same divine life stirs in them all. 
Who will undertake to settle which is the truer Christian? But look 
at them on the intellectual side, and they are hopelessly disunited. 
They lead rival forces in the march of Christian thought—forees which 
may yet find a point of conciliation, and which may not be so widely 
opposed as they seem, but whose present attitude is one of obvious 
Men may meet in common worship and in common work, 
and find themselves at one. The same faith may breathe in their 
prayers, and the same love fire their hearts, jut men who think can 
never be at one in their thonghts on the great subjects of the Christian 
revelation. They may own the same Lord, and recognise and reverence 
the same types of Christian character, but they will differ so soon as 
they begin to define their notions of the divine, and draw conclusions 
from the researches cither of ancient or of modern theology. Of all the 
false dreams that have ever haunted humanity, none is more false than 
the dream of catholic unity in this sense. It vanishes in the very 
effort to grasp it, and the old fissures appear within the most carefully 


hostility. 


compacted structures of dogma.” 

Castle Nowhei Lake-Countru Sketches. 
(Boston U,S., Osgood; London, Triibner.)—Tho scene is laid in the 
country of the great American lakes, and thero is a certain novelty and 
strangeness about both nature and man in that region. Sometimes the 
story isa little spoilt by a somewhat cynical tinge. That Rosamond 
Ray, for instance, should marry the snecessor to the poor little clergy- 
man whose story is so pathetically told in “ Peter the Parson,” is an 
unnecessary offence to the reader. She was very likely to do so, it may 
be said, Sut we need not have been toh, “St. Clair Flats” is, per- 
haps, the best of the stories. The island in the green wilderness of 
weed, which it needs a clue to travel through, and the stern figure of 


the enthusiast “ waiting Samuel,” are striking pictures. 


By Constance F. Woolson. 
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Nortondale Castle. 


(S. Tinsley.) —This would be a fairly good story, 


were it not haunted by the ghost of the irrepressible “Claimant.” 
Here the agent of a property makes his own son personate a deceased 
baronot (baronets seem in an especial way to be victims of this kind of 
imposture), to whom, by an old family arrangement, the daughter of 


the owner of Nortondale Castle has been promised. 
little too much, 
sort of claim for the story that it is a record of facts. 
tale is well written, and the characters natural. 
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Robson (J. H.), Elementary Treatise on Algebra, er 8yo......(C pisces & Hall) 
Routledge (T.), Bamboo as a Paper-Making Material, 8VO  .......e0ceseeeees (Spon) 
Russell (W. H.), My Diary in India, cr Sv0 .........cceeeeeeeee (Routledge) 


Sayce (A. H.), Principle sof C omparative Philology, cr 8vo (Trubner) 
Schneider (C. H.), Progressive French Composition,2 pts. (Oliver & Boyd)—each 
Seccombe (Captain), Army and Navy Drolleries, 4to . ...(Warne & Co.) 
Sewell (E. M.), Some Questions of the Day, cr 8vo ..(Longmans) 
Shakespeare's Works, ed. by Charles Knight, red-line edition. (Routledge) 










Souvestre (Emile), Contes, edited by A. Jessop, 12M0......ccceeceeseeceeeeeees (Nutt) 
Stedman (E. C ), Victorian Poets, Critical Essays, er 8vo ...(Chatto & Windus) 
Story (W. W.), Roba di Roma, 8v0.......c0-cccccssecssecesseees eeeeee-(Chapman & Hall) 





CHATTO AND 


MRS. MACQUOID'S NEW BOOK. 
Crown Syo, cloth extra, with Il!ustrations, price 6s. 


The EVIL EVE; and other 


Stories. 


The 


By KATHARINE S, Macquvorp, Author ef “ Patty.” eee 
With 8 Full-page Illustrations by Thomas R. Collected 


Macquvid and Perey Macquoid. 


SEVEN GENERATIONS OF EXECUTIONERS. | 
2 vols. small Svo, cloth extra, price 18s. 
> ral YOM AT 
of the SANSON 
FAMILY (1688-1847.) 


By Henri SANSON. 


MR. HEPWORTH DIXON'S NEW WORK. 
In 2 vols, 8yo, cloth extra, price 30 
WHITE CONQUEST: 


America in 1875. 


s 


MEMOIRS 


seeee(Maxwell & Son) § 


This is really a 
And it provokes one the more, as the preface makes a 
Otherwise the 
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~ WINDUS, 


In 1 vol. crown Svo, cloth extra, with Portrait and 

Facsimiles, price 12s 6d. 
FINAL RELIQUES of 
FATHER PROUT. 


and Edited by BLANCHARD JERROLD. 





Pes 
Straffen (G. M.), Sin as set forth in Holy ee + ++-+( Williams & air OF 50 
Strange Tales from Vanity Fair, cr 8vo ....... d 
Sunnyland Stories, by Author of Aunt Mary 3 Bran P 
Synge (W. F), Olivia Raleigh, cr 8vo 
Thackeray (W. M.), Barry Lindon, Illus. Lib. Ed., “cr 8vo (Smith, Elles t Co. 68 
Thayer (\W.), How Young Benjamin Franklin made his Mark...(Gall & Inglis) 30 
Thomas (W. C.), The Revised Theory of Light, 12mo ............(Smith & Elder) 26 
Thompson (S.), Old English Homes, a Summer's Sketch- book, 4to (Low & Co.) 429 












Triumphs of Steam, Stories of Watt, Stephenson, &c., 8vo (Griffith & Farran) 3 
Verve (Jules), The Field of Ice, cr 8V0 ..........e.ceeeereee «(Houtledge) 60 
Verne (Jules), The Secret of the Mysterious Isiand, ‘cr 8vo . (Low & Co.) 76 
Verne (Jules), The Survivors of the ‘Chancellor,’ cr 8vo....... on. w&Oo) 76 
Veterinary Vade-Mecum, a Manual on the Horse, Cow, &c. (Homeo. Pub Co.) 150 
Walsh (W. P.), Daily Readings for Holy Seasons, cr 8vo..... ecvescssonced (Seeleys) 60 


Warlow (W. H.), Index to Supreme Court of Judicature Acts (Wildy & Sons) 50 
Whyte-Melville (G. J.), Katerfelto, a Story of Exmoor, 8yo (Chapman & Hall) §9 
Wood (Lady), Below the Salt, a Novel, 3 vols cr 8vo .. (Chapman & Hall) 316 
Woods (8.), Guide to Ancient and Modern Rome, cr 8v0 sesseseee(COOk & Sons) 60 
Worth a Threepenny-bit, 12mo ssaioaniaall serveeee(Shaw & Co.) 26 
= Sd 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION IN THE UNITED Krncpom.— Yearly, 283, 6d. ; 
Half-Yearly, 14s. 3d.; and Quarterly, 7s. 2d.; in advance, postage 
included. Single copy, 6d. ; by post, 6$d. 

To Sonscripers IN THE Unitep Srates.-- The Arnual Subscription te 
the Srrcrator, including postage to any part of the United States, is 
£1 10s. 6d., or $7.50 gold. Orders may be forwarded direct to the 
Publisher, at the Office, 1 Wellington Street, Strand. International 
Money Orders can be sent from any post-office in the United States, and 
Subscriptions, payable in advance, may commence at any time. 














To Country ApvertisErs.—Zo assist the calculations of Country 
Advertisers, the Publisher begs to state that he will receive Prepaid 


Advertisements, at the rate of Twopence a Word. 








INDI AN RU GS.—TRELOAR and SONS, Importers, 
69 LUDGATE HILL.—Prices 16s to 21s. 





R* EAL 
Third Edition, just published, in crown 8v0, price 7s 6d. 
HE TYPES of GENESIS, briefly considered as Revealing 
; the Development of Human Nature. By ANDREW JUKES. 
Introduction: The Work and Rest of Gop. 
1. Adam, or Human Nature. 4. Abraham, or the Spirit of Faith. 
2. Cain and Abel, or the Carnal and 5. Isaac, or the Spirit of Sonship. 
Spiritual Mind. 6. Jacob, or the Spirit of Service. 
3. Noah, or Regeneration. 7. Joseph, or Suffering and Glory. 
3y the same Author, Fourth Edition, uniform, price 3s 6d. 
The SECOND DEATH and the RESTITUTION of ALL THINGS. 


London: LONGMANS and Co. 





Just published, in 8vo, price 7s 6d, cloth, 


\ STUDY of HAMLET. By Frank <A. MAnrsnalt, 
é London: LONGMANS and Co. 





Now ready, Second Thousand, price 6d. 
UGGESTIONS for a PUBLIC RELIGIOUS SERVICE, 
in Harmony with Modern Science and Philosophy. 
Ludgate Hill. 





London: TRUBNER and Co., 
PE BUILDER of THIS WEEK (4d, or by post 44d) con- 

tains View of New Stalls, Exeter Cathedral—View of St. Clement Danes 
The Restoration Question—Light 


New Vestry Hall—Rennie and London Bridge— 
; and all 


in Loudon—Parisian Paper-stainers, &c.—46 Catherine Street, W.C. 
Newsmen. 








and supposed 


ISESTABLISHMENT: its Ac lvantages 
Disadvantages. An Address on this subject will be delivered next 


November 2nd, at the LANGHAM HALL, 43 Great 
HENRY J. ALCOCK, M.A., late Carate of St 
Esq., LL.D., will preside. 


TUESDAY EVENING, 
Portland Street, by the Rev. 
— Stockwell.—E. B. UNDERHILL, 


-- 








Translated from the French, 


P UBLISHERS. 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, price 9s. 
(\VICTORIAN POETS: 
Critical Essays. 
3y EDMUND CLAKENCE STEDMAN. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, price #s. 
Are wt Md ° 4 
TOBACCO: its History and 
} Associations. 
Including an Account of the Plant and its a, 
facture; with its Modes of Use in all Ages au¢ 
Countries. By F. W. Farruout, FS.A. ANew 
Edition, with Coloured Frontispiece and upwards 
of 190 Lilustrations by the Author. 


with an Introduction, by CAMILLE BARRERE. 


Crown 4to, in an elegantly-designed binding, cloth gilt, 


gilt edges, 2s. 
HISTORICAL § LEGEND- 


ARY BALLADS and SONGS. 


ME 


By WALTER THORNBURY. Illustrated by J. 
Whistler, John Tenniel, A. F. Sandys, W. Small, r 
J. D. Watson, G. J. Pinwell, F. Walker, and others. By ANTHONY HAMILTON. 


Sir WALTER 


MACLISE GALLERY.” 
extra cloth gilt and gilt 


UNIFORM WITH THE* 


Demy 4to, elegantly bound, 
edges, 31s 6d, 


CANOVA'SS WORKS — in 
SCULPTURE and MODELLING. 


price 15s, 


EARLY 


the Rev. A. B. 


NEW VOLUME OF 


THE 
MAN'S LIBRAK 


MOTIRS 
GRAMMONT. 


Scorr 
traits by Edward Scriven. 


ENGLISH POETS. 
Edited, with Introductions and Copious Notes by | 
GROSART. 


With ¢4 Copper-plate Por- 


Large Svo, cloth extra, price 93. 
STOW’S SURVEY 
LONDON. 


Edited by W. J. Toms, 
with Illustrations. 


“E 49 ISH GENTLE- 


yr oyyr-yy 
0 Cc OUNT & 
di y F.S.A. A New Ridition, 
Edited, with Notes, by | 
Crown 8yo, cloth, extra gilt, price 7s 6d; Large- -Paper 
Copies, uniform with “ Strutt’s Dresses, no 
extra set of Copper-plate Illustrations, co loure 
hand, 1 
Cv #7) very ry ¥ 4 ryycy ( 
STRUTT’S SPORTS w 
PASTIMES of the PEOPLE ¢ 


1 vol, 8vo, cloth extra, 


50s. 


The First Volume is 


- i ; ; a dy, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s; Large- ENGLAND. 
140 Plates, exquisitely engraved in Outline by or an nejent 
q er 8 - vias Paper Copi ly 50 printed), 12s, The WORKS Illustrated by 140 Engravings from Ancient 


Moses, and printed on an Indian Tint. With 


Leiterpress Descriptions. 





CHATTO and W INDUS 


of UILES FL ETC HER, B.D.” 


Mauuscripts. Edited by WILLIAM HONE. 


, Piccadilly, W. 
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cieseucntaiee 
LASSICAL HEAD-MASTERSHIP.— 
The Managers of the Londonderry Academical 
Institution are prepared to Elect a HEAD-MASTER 
for the English and Classical School, who will be re- 
we! ed to take charge of the Boarding Department, 
pepo Principal of the Institution. The net value of 
SS Post is about £350 per annum, with a good prospect 
f increase. Candidates can receive full information 
f m the undersigned, to whom applications, accom- 
ve timonials, should be forwarded not later 


by Tes’ “ 
ponies rember Ii. J.R. LEEBODY, M.A., Hon. Sec. 


October 20, 1875. 
EDFORD COLLEGE (for LADIES), 
8and 9 York Place, Portman Square. 
The Council are prepared to APPOINT a PRO- 
FESSOR of GREEK. : 
Applications, addressed to the Chairman, to be sent 


‘a College before November 18. 
——- JANE MARTINEAD, Hon. Sec. 


ANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE, 
M University Hall, Gordon Square, London. 

The College adheres to its original principle of 
freely imparting Theological knowledge, without in- 
sisting on the adoption of particular doctrines. 

SESSION 1875-6. 

The following Courses of Lectures will be delivered 
in the College Library in University Hall:— 

By the Rev. JAMES MARTINEAU, LI..D., D.D. — 
Theories of Ethics: Monday, 2 p.m.; Wednesday, 12. 
Greek (Plato's Rep.): Monday, 2 p.m. 

By the Rev. JAMES DRUMMOND, B.A.—General In- 
troduction to the New Testament: Thursday, 9 a.m. 
History of Doctrine: Tuesday and Thursday, 10 a.m. 
Greek Test.: Tuesday, 9 a.m. es 

By the Rev. J. E. CARPENTER, M.A.—Ecclesiastical 
History: Wednesday and Friday, 9 a.m. Old Testa- 
ment: Wednesday, 1! a.m.; Friday, 10 a.m. 

By the Rev. C. B. Upton, B.A., B.Se.—Senior Mental 
Philosophy: Monday and Thursday, 1 p.m. Latin 
(Lucretius): Thursday, 12. Junior Mental Philo- 
sophy: Tuesday and Thursday, 9 am. Logic: 
Tuesday and Thursday, 10 a.m. 

N.B.—The last two Courses are arranged for Under- 
graduates. 

Students may be admitted at once on application to 
the Professor. 

Fees (for the Session), Ethics, £3 3s; other Classes, 
each £2 2s. 

R. D. DARBISHIRE, B.A.., 
26 George Street, iisnchoster, | a. 
CHARLES BEARD, B.A., — 
Southill Road, Liverpool. 
ASTBOURNE.—1  Hlardwick Road. 

4 FREDERICK HOLLINS, M.A formerly 
Scholar of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, and late 
Assistant-Master of Cheam School, RECEIVES 
BOYS from seven to fifteen years of age, to prepare 
for the Public Schools. References and terms on 
application. 


M R. TENNANT, Geologist, 149 Strand, 

W.C., having recently received many choice 
Specimens of MINERALS, ROCKS, and FOSSILS, 
has been able to enrich several Collections previously 
advertised for sale. They can be had at all prices, 
varying from Five Thousand Pounds to Two Guineas, 
and are suitable for the Nobleman’s Gallery, the 
Amateur’s Study, and for the Working Student in 
Geology. Mr. Tennant gives Instruction in Geology. 


7 BRINSMEAD and SON’S 
e GOLD-MEDAL PIANOS, with the Patent 
Perfect Check-repeater Action, on the Three-years’ 
System, may be obtained at every Music Warehouse. 
—18 Wigmore Street, London, W. 
Brinsmead Works, Grafton Road, N.V 


LFRACOMBE IOTEL.—REDUCED 
TARIFF from Ist NOVEMBER.—Appointments, 
Cuisine, and Wines perfect, with Choice of 250 Rooms. 
Terms on application to the MANAGER, Ilfracombe, 
North Devon. 
K INAHAN’S. LL. WHISKY. 
This celebrated and most delicious old mellow 
spirit is the very 
I CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the red 
seal, pink label, and cork branded 
° “KINAHAN'’S . LL WHISKY.” 
Wholesale Dépot, 20 Great Titchfield Street, Oxford 
Street, W. 
M ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in preference to French Braudy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and exporta- 
tion, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, W.C. 


GRANT'S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, 


as supplied to Her Majesty at all the Royal Palaces, 
and to the Aristocracy and Gentry of the United King- 
dom. The delicious product of the famed Kent Morellas 
supersedes wine in many households. A most valuable 
tonic. 428 net per dozen, prepaid. Carriage free in 
England. Export orders under Bond. 


GRANT'S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, 


“The Sportsman's Special Quality.” 50s net per 
dozen, prepaid. Carriage free in England. This 
quality, which, please observe. is not supplied unless 
distinctly ordered, contains more Brandy and less 
Seccharine than the above “Queen's Quality,” and 
bog been Specially prepared for the Hunting-Field, 
¢, Order through any Wine Merchant, or direct of 
T. GRANT, Distillery, Maidstone. 


R EMARKABLE, very Remarkable 
ndeed, are the effects of LAMPLOUGH'S 

mag SALINE in Preventing and Curing Small- 
jae a and Skin Diseases. Excelient refreshing, 
ovigorating to the constitution. Suld by Chemists. 


Manufactory—The | 
Ws 


CONFIDENTIAL POSITION, in a_ sound, 
thriving business, conducted upon honourable prin- 
ciples, by a GENTLEMAN (aged 34), who is prepared 
to introduce about £2,000, and give active personal 
assistance in Warehouse or Counting-House. Highest 
| references commercial and personal, essential. 
Address, * X. L.,” care of THEOBALD BROTHERS 
| and MIALL, 30 Mark Lane, E.C. 


| ‘pe . vim . 3 
rpO BANKERS, MERCHANTS, and 
PROFESSIONAL GENTLEMEN.—Messrs. 
JACKSON and GRAHAM have to Sell, and to Let, 
| Furnished and Unfurnished, in situations very con- 
| venient for gentlemen engaged in the City and at the 
| West End, several very excellent FAMILY RESI- 
| DENCES, having from 10 to 25 bedrooms, and other 
indoor and outdoor accommodation in proportion, and 
land varying in extent. Some with manorial rights, 
shooting, and fishing —Particulars will be sent free of 
Coot on application, and photographic views of most of 
the residences can be seen at the Estate Agency 
Offices, 37 and 38 Oxford Street, W. 
'QIRY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
“A most delicious and valuable article.”— 
Standard. 

“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”"—Food, 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. 

F RY’S EXTRACT of COCOA, 
Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 
articles of diet. 

“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of 
the superfluous oil."—ood, Water, and Air, edited by 
Dr. Hassall. 

NINE PRIZE MEDALS awarded to 
J. S. FRY and SONS. 


M ® J J . “' ND 


W = B's 


C= SERVICES OF PLATE 


| ARTNERSHIP REQUIRED, or a 











IN OAK CASES, 
OUTFITS FOR 
INDIA, THE COLONIES, 
HOME AND FOREIGN SERVICE. 
PLATE AND CUTLERY OF HIGHEST QUALITY: 
Special Lists post free. 


Illustrated Catalogues post-free. Larger Edition on 
receipt of 12 stamps. 
MANSION - Hovusk BUILDINGS, PouLTRyY, 
LONDON; and OXFORD Street (76,77, and 
78), West ENp. 
MANUFACTORY AND SHOW-RooMs: THE 
RoYAL CUTLERY WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S — 
STEEL PENS. 


| eaub BY ALL a, THROUGHOUT THE 
JORLD. 


4 





EPPS’S 
COCOA. 


EQUAL TO THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 





BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


IS A DOMESTIC REQUISITE 





OF CONSTANT UTILITY. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 
CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 


Is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder. 








Gives the Teeth a pearl-like Whiteness, protects the 
ename! from decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance 
to the breath. 


Price 1s 6d per pot. 


Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at 
ANGEL PASSAGE, 93 UPPER THAMES STREET, 


London, E.C. 
I IVE R TONIC. 
4 (GEORGE and WELCH'S.) 
Successful and Health - Giving. 
Stimulates the action of the liver, 
promotes digestion, aad supplies 
tone and vigour to the system. 
2s 9d and 4s 6d per bottle. From 
Chemists, or free by rail on receipt 
of Post-office Order for 3s, to 
GEORGE and WELCH, Worcester. 


DUNBAR’S 








TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually. 
ENNINGTON and CO’S 
| MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS, con- 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with au 
op ga of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 20 
r cent. 
PENNINGTON and CO., 3 Royal Exchange 
Buildings, London, E.C. 
DHCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
ances effected in all parts of the world. 
GEORGE WILLIAM LOVELL, 
Secretaries | }OHN J. BROOMFIELD. 


ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAFT'S 
ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns in 
South Australia. Bills gotiated an llected 
Money received on deposit. For terms apply at the 
Offices, No. 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 
PMPHE SCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, instituted in 1831, for 
Mutual Assurance. 

Head Oftice—26 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 
Manager—THOMAS BoND SprRaGUS, M.A. 
Secretary—WILLIAM FINLAY. 

Office in London—69 King William Street, E.C. 
Resident Secretary—J. W. Bei. 

The Report of the Directors for the year endin, 
March 1, 1875, can now be had, or will be forward 

post-free, on application. 


] AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
4 





Fleet Street, London. 


Invested Assets on 31st Dec., 1874 -» £5,547, 084 







Income for the past year........ ecceceees: o 512,730 
Amount paid on Death to December last... 10,228 346 
Reversionary Bonus allotted for the fiv 
years ended 3ist December last ............ 662,104 
Aggregate Reversionary Bonuses hitherto 
allotted......... 5,523,133 


Forms of Proposal, ‘Ke. will be ‘sent on “application 
to the Office. 

Age WILL HAPPEN!! 
L Provide against the losses that follow by taking 


a Policy 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 
The oldest and largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
PAip-Up CAPITAL AND RESERVE FuND, £160,000. 
Annual! Income, £180,000. 
COMPENSATION PAID, £915,000. 

Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 
OFFICES—64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


( RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851. 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve funds, £500,000. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 
Hiogo, Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Mel- 
bourne, Point de Galle, Pondicherry, Port Elizabeth, 
Shanghai, Sicgapore, Sydney, Tellicherry, and Yoko- 
hama, on terms which may be ascertained at their 
office. They also issue circular notes for the use of 
travellers by the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the same, 
the receipt of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., 
and the effecting of remittances between the above- 
named dependencies 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their office. 

Otlice hours, 10 to 8; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1875. 





M ALVERN WATERS. 


— S GENUINE MALVERN 
WATERS, 

Prepared at the PURE CRYSTAL SPRINGS in the 
MALVEKN HILLS, are of unsurpassed purity. 
M ALVERN SELTZER, SODA. 

A POTASH, LITHIA, and LEMONADE. 
SIX DOZENS CARRIAGE FREE. 
Address—W. and J. BURROW, MALVERN. 
(Established 1850.) 
Patentees of the Slider Wine Bins and Minoral 
Water Racks. 
MRS. S A. ALLEN'’S 
WORLDS 
I AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 


will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youtbful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes ali dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Dépot, 114 and 116 Southampton Row, London, W.C 


ALL WHO ARE LIABLE TO COLDS AND SORE THROATS SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


ALKARAM. 


Or, ANTI-CATARRH SMELLING-BOTTLE, which, if inhaled on the first symptoms, will at once arrest them, 
and even if a cold has become severe, will give immediate relief and generally cure in one day. 


Of all Chemists, 2s 9d a bott!e. 
Address: Dr. DUNBAR, care of F. NEWBERY and SONS, 37 Newgate Street, E.C. 
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New Illustrated Edition of the 
LIFE AND WORKS OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE, 
AND HER SISTERS. 


In Seven Monthly Volumes, containing all 
Illustrations that appear in the Library Edition. 


the 


Now’: ready, price 5s. 
JANE EYRE. 


London : SuiTH, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 

MISS THACKERAY'S WORKS. 

A New and Uniform Edition of Miss Thackeray's 
Works in Monthly Volumes, each volume illustrated 
with a Vignette Tile-Page, drawn by Arthur 
Hughes and engraved by J. Cooper, large crown 


8yo, 6s. 
Now ready, price ¢s. 


OLD KENSINGTON. 


London: Situ, ELper, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


REISSUE OF THACKERAY'S WORKS, 
WITH ALL THE ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 
In 22 Monthly Volumes, large crown 8vo, price 6s 6d, 
boards. 

Now ready. 


BARRY LYNDON; 


AND 


THE GREAT HOGGARTY DIAMOND. 
With Illustrations by the Author. In One Volume. 
London: Sirs, Evper, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


This day (One Shilling), No. 191. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 
NOVEMBER. With Illustrations by GEORGE pU 
MAURIER and A. HOPKINS. 

CONTENTS. 

THE HAND OF ETHELBERTA. (With an Iilustration.) 
Chaps. 22.—The Neighbourhood of the Hall—The 
Roal Home, 23.—A_ Street—Neigh's Rooms— 
Christopher's Rooms, 24.—Ethe!berta’s House. 25.— 
Ethelberta’s House (continued), 26.—Ethelberta’s 
House (continued)—The British Museum. 

AT THE LAND’S END OF FRANCE. 

LOSIVIZKA, THE BANDIT OF DALMATIA. 

SHAKESPEARK’S * MACBETH,” AND ANOTHER. 

AUTOMATIC CHESS AND CARD PLAYING. 

A GERMAN PEASANT ROMANCE. 

THe ATONEMENT OF LEAM DUNDAS. (With an I!lus- 
tration.) Chaps. 13.—Under the New Law. 14.— 
Unchangeable. 15.—Laying the Lines. 16.—Madame's 
Unjust Steward. 

London: SmrrH, Enver, and Co., 15 Waterloo Piace. 








Recently published, in crown 8yo, price 7s 6d. 
) Sige te and its RELATIONS to 
CHRISTLANITY. By the Rey. JoHN Rosson, 
M.A., formerly of Ajmere. 

“A most valuable book."—Specta‘or. 

“The book is not large, but it is thorough as far as 
it goes."—Saturday Review. 

“ A well-written, temperate volume like the present 
deserves to be widely read."—A/sheneuin. 

“Mr. Robson has unfolded with great skill what it 
is the people of this country hold axiomatically.”— 
Friend of India. 

“Mr. Robson understands, what is rare, both the 
inward and outward face of Hinduism.’—Allahabad 
Pioneer. 

Edinburgh: W. OLIPHANT and Co 
HAMILTON, ADAMs, and Co. 


Just published, crown 8yo, 1s, sewed. 
\ ORKHOUSE GIRLS: Notes of an 
Attempt to Help Them. By MARGARET 
ELLioT. 

“Very much more important, we think, than its 
modest preface sugzests is this simple record of how 
a terrible social knot cain be untied by willing and 
patient fingers; and infinitely touching is the revela- 
tion it affords of the wealth of good, and generous, 
and affectionate feelings which lies hilden in the hearts 
of those poor little Pariahs of Englind, the children of 
the workhouse." —Speetafor. 
London: JAMES Nisbet and Co., 


London: 


21 Berners Street, W. 


Svo, 10s 6d 

TN HE MIN D 

By ALFRED Sek, F.RS., Fellow of the Royal 

College of Surgeons of England, Feliow of the Chemical 

Society, Fellow of the Linnawan Society, Member of the 

Royal Institution, Medical Officer of the Bank of Eng 
land, 

This work contains a system of mental philosophy, 
embodying results which have been indicated in 
treatises previously published by Mr. Smee. The 
questi n of religion, and its compatibility with the 
claims of reason, is treated affirmatively. 

London: GEORGE BELL and Sons, 
Covent Garden, 





of MAN. 


York Street, 





THE PERFECTION OF 


MARAVILLA 


Sole Proprietors—TAYLO 





NO BREAKFAST-TABLE TS COMPLETE W 





SOLD IN TIN-LUINED PACKETS ONLY, BY 


FREDK. EDWAR 


ECONOMICAL TIL 


Designed to obviate entirely the objections made 
Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and durable. ‘They 
of heat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. 
Kitcheners, and roasting can be done in front of the 
Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STRE 


The Ovens are 


Prospectuses forwarded, per pos 
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ILACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
for NOVEMBER, 1875. No. DCCXXI. Price 
2s 6d. 
CONTENTS, 
THE FRENCH WAR PREPARATIONS IN 1870. 
Tue Durce AND THEIR DEAD CITIES, 
THE DILEMMA. Part 7. 
AN UNSPOKEN QUESTION. 
A WANDERER’S LETTER, 
LEGENDS AND FOLK-LORE OF NORTH WALES. 
A SONG POR GALATBA. 
Tue Ex_r-Kin@’s YOUNGEST DAUGHTER. 
SUNDRY SUBJECTS— Weather. 
W. BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


TE E EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No. 290, OCTOBER, is just published. 
CONTENTS. 

1. THE FINANCIAL GRIEVANCE OF IRELAND. 
RECENT EDITIONS OF MOLIERE. 
Forest MANAGEMENT. 
THE RERESBY MEMOIRS. 
EWALD’s HISTORY OF ISRAEL, 

6. THE PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM OF ITALY. 

7. LAWSON’S TRAVELS IN NEW GUINBA. 

8. A PrussiAN CAMPAIGN IN HOLLAND. 

§. Tu& MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT OF LONDON. 
London: LONGMANS & Co. Edinburgh: A. & C. BLACK, 


f Naess QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


No, 278, is published THIS DAY. 
. MEMOIRS OF SAINT 


CONTENTS. 
IMON, 

. TROUT AND TROUT-FISHING. 
. WILLIAM BorLASE, ST. AUBYN, AND POPE, 
. DRINK: THE VICE AND THE DISEASE. 
ICELANDIC LLLUSTRATIONS OF ENGLISH, 
THe MAULES OF PANMURE. 
. RUsstaAN PROVERBS. 
CENSUS OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 
THE CONSERVATIVE GOVERNMENT. 





9 

3. 
4. 
5. 








en 
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SSRIS 


CHURCH PROSPECTS ” IN NO. 277. 
JOUN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
Monthly, 2s 6d. 
[= CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
CONTENTS FOR NOVEMBER. 
1. INDIA: POLITICAL AND SOCIAL. By M. E. Grant 
Duff, M_P. 
2, Tue LAST ATTEMPT TO Rerorm THE CHURCH OF 
Rome FROM WITHIN. By the Rey. Richard F. 





Littledale, D.C.L. 
3. SAXON SWIrZeRLAND. By Julian Hawthorne. 
4. LIKENESSES; OR, PHILOSOPHICAL ANATOMY. By 





Professor St. George Mivart. 
5. MODERN BaLuavs. By H. G. Hewlett. 
6. Bap LITERATURE FOR THE YOUNG. By Alexander 
Strahan. 
7. THE RELIGIOUS AND CONSERVATIVE ASPECTS OF 
PosirivismM. By Frederick Harrison. I. 
STRAHAN and Co., Paternoster Row. 

| ONDON SOCIETY for NOVEMBER, 
4 Edited by FLORENCE MARRYAT, contains :— 

“Isir FoR Me?” (Frontispiece.) 

Tuts SUN OF VULCAN. By the Authors of “ Ready- 
money Mortiboy,” ** With Harp and Crown,” &c. 
Chaps 11, 12. 

A FRENCH PRELATE OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
By J. Rutherford. 

Tne True Story or “Punca.” By Joseph Hatton. 






By Louis F. Austin. 
S AND STARVING. By Annie Thomas. 
Susricion. By Mrs. J, H. Riddell. Chaps. 33, 


O4, 55. 
THE CHAMBER OF HORRORS. 


A SUBURB IN WINTER AND SprinG. By Anne Beale. 
Forest TEACHING. By B. Montgomerie Ranking. 
Buildings, 188 Fleet Street, London. 
ik MANUSCRIPT EVERY-DAY 
record of remarkable events. If a brief record be 
any given date, will be found in a single page; or it 
Index will be found convenient for classifying the en- 
to the end. ‘This book is made of superfine writing 
with two pages, forevery day in the year. Prices— 
ction lock, 8s extra. 
PATE and 
Queen's Head 


CHOPIN'S NOCTURNES. By W.C. K. Wilde. 
“My OWN CHILD.” By Florence Marryat. Chaps. 12, 
15, 14. 
West-ENp Notes. By the Man in the Mask. 
Sampson Low, MArston, Low, and SEARLE, Crown 
* The story of our lives from year to year.” 
Just published. 

r 

BOOK, for Reeording Notable Events, Public, 
Family, or Private. 
given, so that only a line or two be occupied with each 
event, the occurrences of nearly Twenty Years, uoder 
may be used asa Diary for one or more years, accord- 
ing to the number or length of the eutries made. The 
tries; 
so that should any date be filled up, it may be carried 
paper, neatly ruled, and substantially bound; and is 
published in two editions,—viz., with one page, and 
one page, half-bound roan, 12s; two pages, 21s; half- 
bound russia, one page, 17s 6d; two pages, 26s 6d; 
with best gilt, double-a 
Edinburgh, Gro. W RSTON and Son: 
all Booksellers. 





PREPARED COCOA, 


COCOA. 
R BROTHERS, London. 
1OUS BEVERAGE. 


ITHOUT THIS DELIC 
j R 


ALL GROCE 


Ds AND SON’S 

“ ¢ ‘Qn ‘ Pal Y nl : J 
ED KITCHENERS 
to Kiteheners of the ordinary description. These 
are very economical; they give no oppressive amount 
more equally he 
tire if desired. The various sizes suited to different 
Messrs, EDWARDS and SON'S, 
ET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, 


t free, on application. 


tt 


Nore TO THE ARTICLE ON “CHUKCH LAW AND | ; 


This book is intended to be a | 


and a number of leaves are inserted at the end, | 


Passage, Paternoster Row, London; and | 


ated than in the ordinary | 


ny 
Sree: Third Edition. 8vo, 1s. 
/ POSTLES, ELDERs, BRETHREN 
—In these Three Estates of Men represent we, 
and we shall realise, One Holy Church and Realm’ 
A Tract for the Times. By T W. Pam D.D. be 
iow of Trinity College, Cambridze. ily 
IVINGTONS, 3 Waterloo Place, London: 
Cambridge. ; Oxfordana 
s Lately published. price ls 6d. ‘ a 
HE ESTABLISHED CHURCH: its 
Patronage, Duties, and probable Future By the 
Rev. H. J. ALCOCK, M.A., late Curate of St. Michael’ 
Stock well. * 
- od of -~ most vigorous pamphlets on the present 
condition and future prospects of the Church 
read.” —Nonconformist. ’ —_ ae 
JAMES CLARKE and Oo., 13 Fleet Street. 
i lee PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, intro. 
duced more than 30 years ago by WILLIAM 8. 
| BURTON, when Plated by the patent process of 
} Messrs, Elkington and Co., is the best article next to 
Silver that can be used as such, usefully or ornament- 
| ally, as by no test can it be distinguis’ed from real 

















| silver. 

| | Fiddle; Bead ; King’ 

| Patterns :— jor Old; or a 
| Silver. |Thread| Shell, 

| Per doz, £3 al £38 ag sd 

| Table Forks or Spoons 110./2 1.]3 5 

| Dessert do. do, : 2.38 bie i 

| Tea Spoons .....c0ceccccees . ae ae #8. 


y plated and i 


These are as strong! n every respect 
at least equal to what other bouses are selling as their 
first quality at very much higher prices, A second 
quality of Fiddle Pattern:—Table Spoons and For 
23s per doz.; Dessert, 17s per doz; Jea Spoous, 123 

ver doz. 

Tea and Coffee Sets from £3 15s to £25; Dish 
Covers from £9 to £24; Coraer Dishes, £7 103 to 
£18 18s the set of four; Warmers, £7 2s 6d to £15 Lis: 

siscuit Boxes, 14s to £5 10s ; Cruct and Liquor Frames, 
Plated Dessert Knives ani Forks, Fish-eating Kuives 
and Forks aud Carvers, at proportionate prices, All 
kinds of replating done by the patent process, 
ILLIAM S&S BURTON, 
General Furnishing Ironmonger, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue 
containing upwards of 850 Lllustrations of his unri- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the 30 
large Show-Rooms, post free.—39 Oxford Street, W.: 
1, 1A, 2, 3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, & 6 Perry's Place; 
| and | Newman Yard. Manufactories—8t Newman St., 
aud Newman Mews, London, W. The cost of deliver- 
| ing goods to the most distant parts of the United 
Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAM S, BUR- 
TON will always undertake delivery at a small fixed 
rate. 
fTFYURKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET MANUFACTU a TO THE ROYAL 
FAMILY, 
35 and 36 OLD BONDSTREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868, 








FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE, 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 

L OWARD’S JACOBEAN FURNI- 
TURE—The style being peculiarly 
adapted for production by Machinery, 
HOWARD and SONS, Cabinet Mana- 
facturers by Steam power, invite 
applications for Designs and Esti- 
mates, which are supplied free of 
charge, for every description of Fur- 
niture, Wall Panelling, Ceilings, Fire- 
places, and Flooring. Specimens at 
25, 26, and 27 Berners Street, Oxford 

Street, W. 
NY LAZENBY and SON'S PICKLES, 
| Bde SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
| and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, beg to remind the public that every article pre- 
pared by them is guaranteed as entirely unadul- 
| terated.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square (late 
6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 Trinity 


Street, London, S.E. 

I ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe thut each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” _ 
In consequence of Spurious [mitations of e 
EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
_4 which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 

their signature— 

“LEA and PERRINS 
which will be placed on every bottle of ; 
geese ye SAUCE 

after this date, and without which none is 
genuine. Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worces- 
ter: CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; aud Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by dealers in sauces through- 
out the world.—{November, 1874.] 


pact hm ~ as 

POLLOWAY'SOLN PM ENTS VLLLS. 
I —The present inclement seascn should teach 
us caution; exposur~ to its iniluence, combined with 
contined atmospheres in ci and heate i rooms, fre- 
quently lays the foun ils, which must be at 
once attacked, before schief be brought 
about. Weare all apt to b and what at lirst 
sight may appear to be only # slight cold, may perbaps 
eventually termivate in some formidable ma ady. Un 
the tirst ‘appearance of anything of the kind, this 
Ointment should be applied (after due fomentation 


and according to the directions) to the chest — 
ef, but to doubly 


throat; this alone will afford great reli ray 
secure oneself, the Pills should simultaneously be 
| taken; this will contirm the cure. 
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This day is published, 
A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 


THE 
OR, THE INFINITELY GREAT AND INFINITELY LITTLE. 
By F. A. POUCHET, M.D. 


Illustrated by 272 Engravings on Wood, and a Frontispiece in Colours. 
Medium 8vo, cloth extra, price 12s 6d. 


« We can honestly commend this work, which is as admirably as it is copiously 
illustrated.” —Zimes. , ; 

“Open the book where you may, there is always something to attract on the 
reader to fresh inquiry.”"—Aforning Post. 

“Ag interesting as the most exciting romance, and a great dea! more likely to be 
remembered to good purpose." —Standard. 

“As a present to an intelligent youth biessed with a taste for natural history, it 
would be difficult to hit upon a more attractive volume.”—Pal/ Mall Gazette, 

“This volume will prove a capital present to young persons.”"—Atheneum. 

«The volume will serve as a good pioneer to more exact studies. We have no 
doubt that it will find what it deserves, popularity among English readers, — 
Saturday Reviev. 

«“M. Pouchet recognises two ends of a philosopher's mission in our days—to dis- 
cover and to popularise, to advance science and diffuse it. The end selected in the 
publication of this work is eminently the latter. A worthy one, surely, than which 
human nature rightly developed woul confess none more noble. But it is seldom 
that both the inclination and the capacity to effect this are united in the one per- 
son, The work now before us is, however,a happy instance of this union 

neral view of the whole panorama of nature passes in fact before the reader's 
notice in harmonious and comparatively exhaustive arrangement.”"—Spectator. 

“We know of no more attractive book for a beginner, or one more likely to ex- 
cite to further study of natural science. It is as instructive as a school-book, and 
as interesting as ‘ Robinson Crusoe.’ "—Land and Water. 

“He touches nothing which he does not adorn; and science made easy was 
never more successfully attempted.”—Scofsman. 

“Anybody of ordinary intelligence can understand it—so simple and so little 
technical is the style, and scarcely any book in French or in English is so likely to 
stimulate in the young an interest in physical phenomena.’'—VFortnight/y Review. 


UNIVERSE: 


| 
| 


“M. Pouchet is well known, and has an established reputation as a naturalist | 


and an original investigator. When, therefore, he descends to the popular, and, 
as in this volume, emerges from the study in the full evening-dress of the drawing- 
room, we know that we are listening to one who has searched and studied for 
himse!f."—Contemporary Review. 


The SOUTHERN STATES of AMERICA. An 


Ilustrated Record of an Extensive Tour of Observation during the Years 
1873-74, through what were formerly the Slave States of the American Union. 
By EpwarD KING. With Maps, and 536 Engraviogs on Wood from Original 
Sketches by J. Wells Champney. Large Svo, cloth extra, 31s 6a. (Next week. 


A TRIP to MUSIC-LAND: a Fairy Tale, 


forming an Allegorical and Pictorial Exposition of the Elemeuts of Music. 

By Emma L. SHEDLOCK. Illustrated by Twenty Full-page Pictures of a highly 

amusing character, from Designs by J. King James. Post 4to, cloth,10s 6d. 
[/n November. 


The POETS and POETRY of SCOTLAND, 


from the Earliest to the Present Time; comprising Characteristic Selections 
from the Works of the more Noteworthy Scottish Poets, with 
and Critical Notices. By JAMES GRANT WILSON, Illustrated by Portraits 
engraved on Steel. Vol. L, Thomas the Rhymer, A.D. 1226, to Richard (Ga!l, 
1776. Medium 8vo, cloth, 12s 6d. {/n November. 





London: BLACKIE and SON, Paternoster Buildings. 





THE JUDICATURE ACTS. 


In super-royal I6mo, cloth, price 6s. 


THE SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE 
ACTS, 1873 AND 1875. 


TOGETHER WITH THE RULES OF COURT, AND FORMS, NOTES, AND 
COPLOUS INDEX. 


3y W. A. HOLDSWORTH, of Gray’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. 
GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, The Broadway, Ludgate. 





- - ———ee | 
MR. LONGFELLOW'S NEW POEM. 
In feap 8vo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 
THE MASQUE OF PANDORA, 
AND OTHER POEMS. 
By HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 


Published by special arrangement with the Author. 


“ This delightful little volume is a proof, were proof needed, that the veteran | 
angoue wuite-baired American poet's lyre bas not lost its melody and sweetuess.” 
—iour. 

“* The Masque of Pandora,’ which is the title-poem of the little volume before 
Us, 18 a graceful classical poem, in the shape with which the author has made us | 
80 familiar."—Morning Advertiser. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, The Broadway, Ludgate. 





Price 8d. 


CAAMBERS'S JOURNAL for NOVEMBER. 


A Life's Regret } 
Our Summer Migratory Birds. | 
The Story of the Wandering Jew. 
Reporters’ Mistakes 

aawe Cavern. 

Safes and Safe-Deposit Structures, | 
The (iirl he Left Behind Him. | 
Fw Alleged Degeneration of Man. | 
~~ Feathered Neighbours.—Yartridges. | The Month: Science and Arts. 

anderings in the Himalaya. Five Poetical Pieces. 
The FLAG of DISTRESS. 3y Captain Mayne Reid. Chapters 24-36. 
W. and R. CHAMBexs, London and Edinburgh. 


A Remarkable Dream. 

Affair of the Diamond Necklace. 
The Australian Desert. 

Cheap Railway Travelling. 

Salvage. In ‘Two Chapters. 

The Penitent’s Lighthouse. 

Pilchard-driving. 

The Rough. 


| 


WTO cas diate eescaees 
OY AL POLYTECHNIC.—NEW MUSICAL ENTER- 

Fy A sLAINMENT, by Mr. George BUCKLAND, The BEAUTY, the BEAST, and 

Gtemieotea > ; or, the Merchant's Misfortune ; with Songs, Ghost Illusions, and 

Gardner.—Th vente. Daily, at 4and 9.—FLAMES and FLARES, by Professor 

7. &, Been RINCE of WA LES'S VISIT to INDIA, with Photographs, by Mr. 

aneate rr —~ WONDERS of ACOUSTICAL S: ‘LENCE, and many other Entertain- 
8. Open from 12 to 5, and 7 to 10. Admission to the whole, Is. 
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Biographical | 


‘SPIDERS 
OLIVIA 


| BELOW the 


‘SCRIBNER'S MONTHLY 


‘The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for 
} NOVEMBER. 


MATERIALISM AND ITS OPPONENTS. By John Tyndall, F.R.S. 

ENGLAND AND Russra in Asta. By M. E. Grant Daff, M_P. 

SHERMAN AND JOHNSTON. By Lieutenant-Colonel ©, C. Chesnev, 

THE Book OF JOB AND THE PLATONIC DiaLoGueE ON Justice. By H. W. Hoare. 
Is oUR CAUSE IN CaINA JusT? By J. H. Bridges. 2 

Diperor. VI. Dialogues. By the Editor. 

THE REFORM OF THE MAQGtstRAcy. By Henry Crompton. 

BeaAUCHAMP’S CAREER. Chaps. 47-51. By George Meredith. 


DEDICATED by EXPRESS PERMISSION to H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
INDIA AND ITS NATIVE PRINCES: 
Travels in Central India and in the Presidencies of 
| Bombay and Bengal. 
By LOUIS ROUSSELET. 
Carefully Revised and Edited by Lieutenant-Colonel C. BuCKLE&, and containing 


316 Illustrations and 6 Maps, super-royal 4to, cloth, price £3 3s. 
[Vow ready. 


NEW WORK by PAUL LACROIX. 


The EIGHTEENTH CENTURY: its Institu- 


tions, Customs, andCostumes. France, 1700-1789. By PAUL Lacrorx. Trans- 

lated from the Freneh by C. B. PitMaAN. Illustrated with 21 Chromo-litho- 

graphs aud 851 Wood Engravings, imperial Svo, half-morocco, price £2 2s. 
[Vow ready. 


The LIFE and TIMES of PRINCE CHARLES 


STUART, Count of Albany, commonly called the Young Pretender. From 
the State Papers and other Sources, By ALEXANDER CHARLES EWALD, 
F.S.A. 2 vols. demy Svo, price 28s. (Now ready. 


CONCORDANCE of the ORIGINAL 


POETICAL WORKS of ALEXANDER POPE. By Epwin Apsort, formerly 
Head Master of the Philological School. With an Introduction on the 
English of Pope, by Epwin A. Apporr, D.D., Author of “A Shakespearian 
Grammar,” &e¢ , &e. Medium 8vo, price 21s. [Yor ready. 


TWELVE MONTHS in SOUTHERN EUROPE. 


By Mrs. PLake. With Ilustrations, demy 8vo, price Me, (Vow ready. 


The RAMBLES of a GLOBE TROTTER in 


Australia, Japan, China. Java, India, and Cashmere. By E. K. Larry. With 
Map and 40 Photographs. 2 vols, demy 8vo, price 32s. [Vow ready. 


A 


A NEW EDITION of 


The AMAZON and MADEIRA’ RIVERS. 


Sketches and Descriptions from the Notebook of au Explorer. By Franz 
KELLER, Engineer. With 683 Lilustrations, imperial 8vo. (Vert week, 





NEW NOVELS. 
NEW NOVEL by ANTHONY TROLLOPE 
PRIME MINISTER. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


To be issued in 8 Monthly Divisions, price 
PART i. now ready. 


TILE 


5a each. 





a Novel. 


and FLIES: 


Haxtwey, Author of “ Hilda and [.” 


tALEIGH. 


By Mrs. 
“(This dan. 


sy W. Fouiertr 
, (This day. 


By W. 
SYNGE. 
NEW NOVEL by LADY WOOD. 


SALT. By Lady Woon. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





Now ready. 


STREAKED WITH GOLD. 


Price One Shilling. 
At all Booksellers’ and Railway Bookstalls. 
London: GRANT and CO., Turnmill Street, E.C. 





THE BEST OF THE AMERICAN ILLUSTRATED PERIODICALS 
, Is 2d. 


FOR NOVEMBER. 


Commencement of a NEW NOVEL, entitled, “ GABRIEL CONROY.” by BRET 
HARTE, the author's first extended work. The scenes and characters chosen from 
the author's favourite flell, early California. 


SCRIBNER'S ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE contains upwards of Twenty 


Price 1s; post free. 


Origina! and Entertaining Articles, all fully Llustrated. 


FREDERICK WARNE and CO., Bedford Street, Strand. 





THE BEST JUVENILE MAGAZINE IN AMERICA. 
Price One Shilling; post free, 1s 2d. 
L A 


T. N I C H O 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR GIRLS AND POYS. 
The leading Juvenile Magazine in America, now first published in England. 
Commencement of a New Volume, 
The ST. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE for NOVEMBER, unsurpasse! in its [lus- 
trations 
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READY THIS DAY, THE ROYAL CHRISTMAS GIFT-BOOZ. 
BY EXPRESS PERMISSION OF HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY. 


A GRAND WORK ON THE ROYAL RESIDENCE, WINDSOR CASTLE. 


WINDSOR 


CASTLE: 


Picturesque and Descriptive. 


The Text by the late B. B. WOODWARD, B.A., F.S.A., 
Her Majesty's Librarian et Windsor. 


Containing TWENTY-THREE PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHS, Interior and Exterior Views, by the Helio- 


type Process. 


Large folio, half-bound morocco, gilt edges, 105s. 


“ One of the finest of the illustrated works of the season.”—Dai/y News, October 27, 1875. 


London: E. MOXON, SON, and CO., 1 Amen Corner, Paternoster desi E.C. 








APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS 
BY DR, CORNWELL, F.R.G.S. 


“A very useful series of Educational Works of 
which Dr. Cornwell is either author or editor. It 
(‘The Geography for Beginners’) is an admirable in- 
troduction. There is a vast difficulty in writing a good 
elementary book, and Dr. Cornwell has shown himself 
possessed of that rare combination of faculties which 
is required for that task."—John Bull, 


Recently added ‘to the Series. 
ARITHMETIC for BEGINNERS. 


Second Edition. 1s. 
SPELLING for BEGINNERS. Third 
Fourth 


Edition. 1s. 


POETRY for BEGINNERS. 


and Revised I Edition. 1s lition. Is. 


GEOGRAPHY for for BEGINNERS. 
Thirty-Eighth Fdition, 1s: or with 48 pp. of 
Questions, Is 44. QUESTIONS alone, 6d. 


MAP-BOOK for BEGINNERS. Above 


70 Maps, large and small. 1s 6d; 2s 6d coloured. 


BOOK of BLANK MAPS. Names to 


be filled in by the Learner. 1s. 


BOOK of MAP-PROJECTIONS. The 


Lines of Latitude and Longitude only. 1s. 


A SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 57th Edi- 


tion. 3s 6d; or with 30 Maps on Steel, 5s 6d. 
A SCHOOL ATLAS. 2s 6d, or 4s 
coloured. 
GRAMMAR for BEGINNERS. 63rd 
ALLEN and CORNWELL’S SCHOOL 


Edition. Is cloth; 9d sewed. 


— 51st Edition. 2s red leather; Is 9d 
clot 
The YOUNG CC COMPOSER. 36th Edition. 


The SCIENCE of ARITHMETIC. By 
nig A row iy D., and J. G. Fitcn, M.A. 


SCHOOL ARITHMETIC, 12th Edition. 
Is 6d; KEY, 4s 64. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL. and CO.; 
HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO.: WHITTAKER and 
CO. Edinburgh: OLIV E R and BOY D. 








Now ready, demy 8vo, 600 pages, price 188; ‘India 
paper, 21s. 


THE ETON PORTRAIT GALLERY, 
CONSISTING OF 

SHORT MEMOIRS OF THE MORE EMINENT 
ETON MEN 


By A BARRISTER oF toe INNER TEMPLE. 
WITH TWELVE STEEL ENGRAVINGS, 
Designed and Executed by Cavalier GABRIELLI. 
THE FOUNDER. 

BisHor PEARSON, HALLAM, HENRY. 
EARL OF CHATHAM. SuTron, Sir THOMAS. 
MARQUIS CORNWALLIS. | EARL HOWE, 

Es eu CAMDEN, | WESTMINSTER TTALM, 





Porson, RICHARD. ETON - COLLEGE CHAPEL 
Sir JOHN HERSCHEL. AND SCHOOL-YARD. 

The work is divided into the Nine following 
Chapters:— 

Chapter L—THeE Roya FocunneR:—Section 1. His 
Age. Section 2. His Character. Section 3. His Asso- 
ciates, 

Chapter I.—THe FounpInG OF THE COLLEGE.— 
THE EDUCATIONAL CouR 

Chapter II. —DIVINE 
Bishops of the United King 
Bishops. Section 3. Literary Di vines. 
Provos's. 

Chapter IV.—STATFSMEN :—Section 1. Premiers. 
Section 2, Viceroys. Section 3. Diplumatists, 

Chapter V.—JvupGEs, 

Chapter VI.—CLASSICAL SCHOLARS. 

Chapter VIL—SCIENTIFIC MEN. 

Chapter VIIL.—LITERARY MEN:—Section 1, Poets. 
Section 2. Novelists. Section 3. Historians. 

Chapter [X.—WARRIORS:—Section 1. The Army. 
Section 2. The Navy. 

A few Large-paper Copies (India Proofs) of the 
Engravings can be had in a Portfolio, price Two 
Guineas. 


Eton College: WILLIAMS and SON. 
_ London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO. 






Section 1 Archbishops and 
om. Section 2. Colonial 
Section 4. 








Now ready, New Edition. 


esses FELTOE and = SQON’S 
PAMPHLET. Free by post. 
27 Albemarle Street, W. 





13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


Celebrities I ~ have Known : 


with Episodes, Political, Social, Sporting, and 
Theatrical. By Lord WILLIAM LENNOX. 2 vole. | 


Notes of Travel in South Africa. 


By C. J. ANDERSON, Author of “Lake Njami.” 
Edited a L. LLoyp. 8vo, with Portrait, 15s. 


Cositas Espanolas; or, Every-day , 


Life in Spain. By Mrs. Harvey, of [ckwell-Bury. 
Second Edition, Svo, 15s. 


Recollections of Colonel de Gonne- 


VILLE. Edited from the French, by CHARLOTTE 
M. YONGE, Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe,” 
&e. 2 vols., 2Is. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Diane. By Mrs. Macquoid, 


Author of “PATry.” 2 vols., 21s. 


The Squire’s Legacy. By Mary, 
Cecit Hay, Author of “Old Myddelton’s Money.” 
“This book deserves the success which should at- | 

tend pure ideals and a graceful fancy. Doris herself | 

is a charming heroine, A character more admirable 
still is Margaret Chamberlain.”"—Athenwum, 


My Love, She’s but a Lassie, By 
the Author of Queenie.” 3 
“An interesting book. The Bon are vivid, the 
plot is stirring "—Academy. 


Wild Hyacinth. By Mrs. Ran-| 


DOLPH, Author of “ Gentianella,” & —, 
“4 tesa natural, and seneetemaed tal e."—Po 
Third Edition. 


The OPERATIONS of WAR EX- 


PLAINED and ILLUSTRATED. 


C.B., Commandant of the Staff College, &c. 
Quarto, with numerous Illustrations, £1 10s, 

* What Colonel Hamley wrote in 1872 the German | 

General Staff, aided by all the rich material gathered 


in their own archives and the mass of publications | 


connected with the Bazaine trial, now give as their 

deliberate opinion.”"—Saturday Review, on the Moltke 

Narrative of Metz and Strasburg. 

By the same Author, a New Edition, to be published 
next week, 


On OUTPOSTS. Octavo, price 2s. 
STAFF-COLLEGE EXERCISES, 1874. 


heing the more extended Reconnaissances which 
formed the final part of the Course of that Year. 
Edited by Colonel HAMLEY, Commandant. With 
Maps and Plans, Octavo, 5s. 


The STORY of the CAMPAIGN of) 


SEBASTOPOL, Written in the Camp. With 
Coloured Illustrations. Octavo, 21s. 


WILLIAM BLACK WOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 


This day is published. 


Rawat BOOK 
ORNAMENTAL CONIFERS, | 


AND 0 
RHODODENDRONS AND oT 4 AMERIC AN 

FLOWERING SHKUE 

Suitable for the “limate and Soils 7 Pritain: with 

Descriptions of the |'est Kinds, and containing Useful 

Hints for their Successful Cultivation. 
By HUGH FRASER, 
Fellow of the Botanical Society of Edinburgh. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Published by WIL i SIAM B BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 


PU BL ISHING SEASON, 1875. 
PROVOSL and CO. undertake the 
PRINTING and PUBLICATION of Works of 
every description. “ The SEARCH for a t UBLINSHER,” 
Seventh Edivion (invaluable to those about to Publish), 
on receipt of 12 stamps, 
36 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


| POETRY. 


Professor Aytoun. 


LAYS of the SCOTTISH CAVALIER, 

and other Poems. Twenty-thi 

8vo, 7s 6d. —— teap. 
The Same, with Illustrations, designed b 

Paton, engraved by John Thomson, Linton, Dang 

&c. Small 40, on toned paper, cloth, gilt leaves, ‘ls 


BOTHWELL: a Poem. Third Edition, 


Bon Gaultier. 
“The BOOK of BALLADS. Edited by 


peal Me ae ‘astontions by Doyid 

weech, aa rowqui welfth 

gilt leaves, 83 6d. a cloth 
George Eliot. 

The SPANISH GYPSY. Fifth Edition, 


7s 6d. 


Se Ee ee ie 
Robert, Lord Lytton. 
FABLES in SONG. 2 vols., 15s, 


W. W. Story. 
NERO: an Historical Play. Feap, 8vo, 


6s. 


GRAPPITI D'ITALIA. A New Edition. 
cap. 8vo, 7s 6d 

W. J. Courthope. 
The PARADISE of BIRDS: an Old 


| Extravaganza in a Modern Dress. Second Edition, 
38 6d. 

| 

Mrs. Hemans. 

POEMS. Copyright Edition, in 1 large 


vol., 58; and iu 6 vols., feap. Edition, 15s. 


SELECT POEMS of Mrs. HEMANS. 


Professor Wilson. 
| The ISLE of PALMS, CITY of the 
PLAGUE, UNIMORE, and other Poems, 4s. 
Delta. 
POETICAL WORKS of D. M. MOIR (4). 


2 vols., with Memoir by THOMAS AIRD, and Por- 


trait, 12s. 
DOMESTIC VERSES. By Delta. 


Second Edition, 4s 6d. 


| Lord Neaves. 
SONGS and VERSES, SOCIAL and 


| SCIENTIFIC. By an Old Contributor to “ Maga.” 
Fourth Edition, 4s. 


Alfred Austin. 


INTERLUDES. 5s. 
MADONNA’S CHILD. Second Edition, 


7s 6d, 


ROME or DEATH. 9s. 


'The TOWER of BABEL. 10s 6d. 
| 


By EDWARD | 
Bruce HAMLEY, Colonel in the Royal Artillery, | 


Translations. 
| ENEID of VIRGIL in ENGLISH 
BLANK VERSE. By G. R. RickaAnros, M.A, and 
Lord RAVENSWorTH. 2 vols., 10s. 


The ODES of HORACE. By Theodore 


MARTIN, With Life aud No es, Second Edition, 9s. 
CATULLUS. By the Same. With an 
Introduction and Notes. Second Edition, Revised 
and Corrected. [/n the press. 
The METAMORPHOSES of OVID. By 
| Henry KinG, M.A., of the Inner Temple, Barris- 
ter-at-Law. 10s 6d. 


|TIBULLUS. By James Cranstoun, 


LL.D. With Life and Illustrative Notes. 68 6d. 


__ | PROPERTIUS. By the Same. (In the 

press.) 

| FAUST. By Theodore Martin. Fifth 

lition, 3s 6d 

| The POEMS of OSSIAN in _ the 

| ORIGINAL GAELIC. Witha Liter al Translation 
into English, by the Rey. ARCHIBALD CLERK. © 

} vols. imp. 8vo, 31s 6d. 








WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
EDINBURGH and LONDON. 


} THIRD EDITION, post free, Is. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA. 
A Treatise on the only Successful Method of 
| Curing this Disease. 3y Rorert Watts, M.D., 
B.S, LS.A., &., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish 
| Square, London. 
| London: MITCHELL & Co., Red Lion Court, Fleet Street 
REE.—To PUBLIC LIBRARIES and 
CLUBS.—Dr. CHANNING'S WORKS, in 4 
volume, post free. Address R. SPEARS, 37 votes 
Street, Strand, London. The volume is sold at 3s > 
ost free, by H. Brace, 37 Norfolk Street, Stran¢ 
| London. 
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~ SELEOTED LIST OF MAPS 


ASIA, INDIA, 


BURMAH, 


PUBLISHED BY 


CHINA, 


&c., 


EDWARD STANFORD, 
55 CHARING CROSS, LONDON, S.W. 
(REMOVED FROM 6, 7, and 8, CHARING CROSS.) 


ASIA.-STANFORD'S LIBRARY MAP 


of ASIA. Scale, 110 miles to an inch; size, 65 in- 


ches by 58. 
case, £3 133 6d 
roller, £6. 


ig new and original work exhibits the Empires and 
= e Oriental world with a stricter regard 


other States of th 


5) 


Coloured and mounted in morocco 
roller, varnished, £3; spring 


to their actual boundaries and divisions than any 


other publication ha 


s yet attempted, 


Although the 


ive of the map extends to the limits of convenience, 
ogi to an inch serves to show how 
inadequate a small map must be for the representation 


its scale of 110 miles 


of so large an area. 


CENTRAL ASIA. — STANFORD'S 
MAP of CENTRAL ASIA, including Teheran, 
Khiva, Bokhara, Kokan, Yarkand, Kabul, Herat, 
&e. Scale, 110 miles to an inch; size, 22 inches 
by 17. Coloured Sheet, 2s 6d; mounted in case, 5s. 








INDIA.— STANFORD'S MAP of 


INDIA. 


Based upon the Surveys executed by 


order of the late Hon. East India Company, the 
Special Maps of the Surveyor-General and other 
Authorities, showing the Latest Territorial Ac- 
quisitions of the British, the Independent and 
Protected States, the Railways, Canals, Military 


Stations, &c ; 


together with a Continuation of the 


British Traus-Gangetic Provinces, and Diagrams 
exhibiting Distances and Bearings from the Three 


Presidencies of 


Scale, 55 miles to an inch; 
On 4 large Coloured Sheets, 2 


30s; roller, varni 


Bengal, Madras, 
size, 





shed, 35s ; 


and Bombay. 


50 inches by 63, 
: mounted in case, 
spring roller, £4 4s, 


INDIA—STANFORD’S NEW 


' PORTABLE MA 


P of INDIA. 


Exhibiting the 


Present Divisions of the Country according to the 
most Recent Surveys, showing also the adjacent 
Territories of Buluchistan, Afghanistan, Turkistan, 
the Chinese Empire, Burmah, and Siam. The 
Ra lwaye, Rivers, Canals, Mountain Passes, and 
the Elevations above the Sea are clearly indicated, 
and the Boundaries of the Provinces, the Bengal, 
Bombay, and Madras Presidencies, the Districts 
under British and Native Government, and the 
French and Portuguese Possessions are distince- 
Scale, 86 miles to an inch; size, 


tively Coloured. 
29 inches by 3°. 
case, 83; roller, vé 


ARROWSMITH. 
inches by 26. 
case, 5s. 


and on the West, Sumatra and Malays. 


memes CULMSHIRE FOLK: a Novel. 


ARROWSMITH. 
24inches by 22. 
case, 5s. 


Coloured Sheet, 6s ; 


arnished, Is. 


HENRY S. KING & CO’S NEW BOOKS. 





NEW SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 


LOMMEL'S NATURE of LIGHT; with a General 


Account of Physical Optics. By Dr. EuGeN& LoMMEL, Professor of Physics in the University of Erlangen. 
With 188 Iustrations and a Spectra in Chromo-Lithography, 5s. 


*,* The New Volume of “ The International Scientific Series.” 


HAECKELS HISTORY of CREATION. By Pro- 


fessor ERNST HAFCKEL. A Popular Account of the Development of the Earth and its Inhabitants, according 
to the Theories of Kant, Laplace, Lamarck, and Darwin. The Translation Revised by E. Ray LANKESTER, 
M.A. With Coloured Plates and Genealogical Trees of the Various Groups of both Plants and Animals. 


2 vols. post 8vo, 32s. 
FIFTH EDITION. 


HISTORY of the CONFLICT BETWEEN 


RELIGION and SCIENCE. By Joun WitiiAM Draper, M.D, LL.D., Professor in the University of New 
York. Price 5s. Vol. XIII. of * The International Scientific Series.” 


PRICE'S NEW WORK on CURRENCY. 

CURRENCY and BANKING. 
BONAMY Price, Professor of Political Economy at Oxford. 
OUR PLACE AMONG INFINITIES. By Ricnarp 
A. Proctor, Author of “ Saturn and its Systems,” * The Universe,” “The Expanse of Heaven,” &c. A Series 


of Essays contrasting our little abode in space and time with the Inflnities around us, To which are added 
“ ESSAYS on ASTROLOGY,” and * The JEWISH SABBATH.” Crown 8vo, price 6s. 


| 
| 


By Professor 


1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 





FOUR NEW BOOKS SUITABLE FOR CHILDREN’S PRESENTS. 
1. 
NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of “AUNT MARY'S BRAN PIE.” 
SUNNYLAND STORIES. Feap. 8vo, price 3s 6d. 


Illustrated. 


1, 
SEVEN AUTUMN LEAVES from FAITIRY-LAND. 
Illustrated with Nine Etchings, 3s 6d. 
mE. 


RAMBLES and ADVENTURES of OUR SCHOOL 


FIELD CLUB. By G,. CuristopHer Davies, Author of “Mountain Meadow, and Mere,” “The Golden 
Shaft,” &c. Crown 8vo, with Four Illustrations, 5s. 





| 
| 


INDIA—MAP of INDIA. By J. 


| 
Scale, 90 miles to an inel; size, 22 | 


Coloured Sheet, 3s; mounted in | 


ASIATIC ARCHIPELAGO.—MAP of) 


the ASIATIC ARCHIPELAGO; including, on the | 
North, Canton; on the East, the Ladrone Islands ; | 
on the South, the North Coast of New Holland ; | 


By J. 


Scale, 156 miles to an inch; size, 
Coloured Sheet, 3s; 


BURMAH, &c.—A MAP showing the 


varicus Routes proposed for connecting China 


veloping the Trade ot Ex 


Chiua. Vrepared 
Ositvy Hay, F.R. 


in case, 5s. 


BURMAH 


and 





und 





tern Bengal, Purmah. and 
the direciion of JoHN 


8. Seale, 35 miles to an inch ; 
size, 27 inches by 32. Coloured Sheet, 3s; mounted 


| 
| 
| 
with India and Europe through Burmah, and de- | 
| 


ADJACENT 


COUNTRIES. Compiled from various M.S. and 


other Documents. 


Sheet, 3s; mounte 


By J. ARnowsMITH. S 
miles toan inch; size, 22 inches by 26. Co 


d in case, 5s. 






MAP of the EMPIRES of CHINA and JAPAN, | 


with the adjacent Parts of British India, Asiatic 
Sca'e, 110 miles to an inch; | 
mn preparing. | 


CHINA.—MAP of CHINA. 


Russia, Burmuh, &c. 
Size, 38 inches by 24. 


ARKUWSMITII 


Case, 5s, 


CEYLON. MAP of CEYLON. 


yan Provinees, 
“d from a Base 





Incorpo: 
already 71 
of Triangulation 
cal Observa 
Staff of the Col 


rthe 


i-hed;: 


(New Lditic 


4 Seale, 90 miles to an inch; 
inches by 22. Coloured Sheet, 38; 


Map of the Kand 
and Construct 
and correspondi 





us, during his Employment on the 
\ Major-General JOHN 
FRAsEn, late Deputy Quartermaster General. Re- 


ony, by 


Coustructed, incurporating a gre 


Original Documents, and connected with the Great 
Sursey of India, by JOHN ARROWSMITH. Scale, 4 


miles to an inch; 
Sheets, Coloured, £ 


’ 


CEYLON. 
an ineh 


size, 52 inches 






Mounted in case, 2s 6d. 


* * 

«" For FULLER LISTS, see STAN- 
FORD'S GENERAL CATALOGUE of ATLASES, 
MAPS DIAGRAMS, &c. 
or by ; ost for 1d stamp. 


Lonpon: 


EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.'W. 


. 258; mounted in « 

roller, varnished, £4 48: spring roller, £6 16s 6d. 
CEYLON.—MAP of the ISLAND of 
By J. ARROWSMITH. Se 
size, L3 inches by 15. Coloured Sheet, Is; 


Gratis on application, 


By J. 
xiz9, 26 } 
mounted in 


ng Astronomi- 


t number of 


by 7 


“aS8e, 


8. Eight 


£3 1336d; 





ule, 22 miles to 





‘The WILD HORSEMAN of the PAMPAS. By 


meuuted in | 


Davip Ker, Author of * The Boy Slave of Bokhara,” “ On the Road to Khiva,” &e. 
Illustrations, 5s, 


WILLIAM AUGUSTUS, DUKE of CUMBER- 


LAND: being a Sketch of his Military Life and Character, chiefly as exhibited in the General Orders of 
His Royal Highness, 1745-1747. By ARCHIBALD Nei CAMPBELL MACLACHLAN, M.A., Vicar of Newton 
Valence, Hants, Author of * Napoleon at Fontainebleau and Elba.’ With Memoir of Major-General Sir 
Neil Campbell, C.B., &c. Post 5vo, with [lastrations, 15. 


Crown 8vo, with Four 








By “IGNortus.” 





A New and Cheaper Edition. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 
“Charming through 
“Tt contains a good de 
“Sprightly and animate 





never fails to be amusing.”—Spectator. 
of thoughtfal writing, and one remarkable study of character.”"—Athenwum, 
sleverly written.”"—Morning Post. 








THREE NEW NOVELS. 


THROSTLETHWAITE. | 


Author of * Aileen Ferrers. 3} vols. 


Susan Morey, 


[Vert week. 


By 


; GEORGE MACDONALD'S ST. MICHAEL and 
CHINA and JAPAN.—STANFORD'S 


ST. GEORGE, 


A SCOTCH WOOING. By J. C. Ayrton. 2 vols. 


crown * 


3 vols. crown Svo. 


65 CORNUILL and 12 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


BOOKS FOR TIT NEW SEASON. 
Seo MUDIE'S LIBRARY CIRCULARS for NOVEMBER, 


stage free on application. 





BOOKS FOR ALL PURCIIASERS. 
See MUDIE'S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for NOVEMBER. 


Postoge free on application. 





ee Al) the Boule in Circvlation or cn sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained, with 
the least possible delay, by ali Subscribers to 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 


And (by order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET. 
CITY OF FICE—2 King Street, Cheapside. 
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FREDERICK WARNE AND CO.’S LIST. TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS 


The CHRISTMAS NUMBER of TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE, 


NEW BOOKS.—NEW EDITIONS.—SEASON 1875-6. | Now ready, price One Shilling, beautifully Llustrated, 


DAWN to DAYLIGHT. 
GLEAMS from the POETS of TWELVE CENTURIES. With 200 
First-class Illustrations. In feap. 4to, cloth gilt and gild edges eee 


Ditto, morocco elegant... we eee ove ose 00 ove 


HALF-HOURS with the BEST AUTHORS. 
Containing 320 Extracts of the Best Efforts of our Great Standard 
Authors. Selected and Edited by CHARLES KNIGHT. In 4 vols., each 
Volume complete in itse!f, with Index and Steel Illustrations, crown 
8vo, cloth gilt “eo eos os a one eee oes eee 0 
Ditto, half-calf extra, marbled edges ... eee eve 
HALF-HOURS with the BEST AUTHORS. 
The PEOPLE'S EDITION of. Selected and Edited by CHARLES 
KNIGHT. With 16 Stee! Portraits. In 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth gilt ... 
Ditto, cloth gilt, with gilt edges ... ove ove ose coe eee 
Ditto, half-calf extra eee eee oes see eve ose eee 


HALF-HOURS of ENGLISH HISTORY. 
A Companion Volume to the “ Half-Hours with the Best Authors.” 
Containing the Choicest Historical Extracts from upwards of Fifty 
Standard Authors. Selected and Arranged by CHARLES KNIGHT. 
In 1 vol. demy 8vo, cloth gilt ... we one eee “ne ee ase 
Ditto, cloth gilt, gilt edges aie _ “a ms ne one 
Ditto, balf-calf extra ous ove eee eve eee eo see 


POPULAR READINGS, in Prose and Verse. 
A Complete Compendium of English Literature. Edited by J. E- 
CARPENTER. Five Distinct Volumes, each complete, paged through- 
out, with Index. In crown 8vo, cloth gilt... = in ins 
Ditto, Single Volumes... ove -_ ooo eve one eee 


OTHER MEN’S MINDS; 
Or, Seven Thousand Choice Extracts on History, Science, Philosophy, 
Religion, &c., from Standard Authors. Classed in Alphabetical 
Order. Edited and Selected by E, Davies, D.D. In demy 8vo, cloth 
gilt, giltedges_... ete ow ove oe ese es enn 0 
Ditto, morocco, very elegant aes awe ans soe ove ooo 


DODD'S BEAUTIES of SHAKSPEARE. 
With Portrait and Twenty choice Steel Plates by Surrke, &c. In 
feap. 4to, cloth gilt aud giltedges_... ae eee ose cow ooo 


TOWNSEND’S MANUAL of DATES. 
Edited and Revised by WILLIAM W. Crort. 46,740 References. The 
Fourth Edition. An important addition to any Library. In large 
cloth crown Svo ... ees ees eee ove one oes ove am 


CYCLOPZEDIC SCIENCE SIMPLIFIED. 
By J. H. Pepper, Professor of Chemistry. Embracing LIGHT, HEAT, 
ELECTRICITY, MAGNETISM, PNEUMATICS, ACOUSTICS, 
CHEMISTRY. With Six Hundred Illustrations. In square crown 
8vo, cloth gilt, gilt edges ie owe ooo ove eve as ae 


HERALDRY, ANCIENT and MODERN. 
Including BOUTELL'S HERALDRY. Edited and Revised, with 
Additions to Date, by S. T. AVELING. Containing nearly 500 Illus- 
trations. In large crown 8yo, cloth gilt, gilt edges am ost one 


The MODERN PLAYMATE. 
A New Book of Games, Sports, and Diversions for Boys of all Ages. 
Compiled and Edited by the Rev. J.G. Woop. With 600 new Ilus- 
trations, engraved by Dalziels, Hodgkin, &c. New Edition, Revised 
to Christmas, 1875. In square crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt edges io 


HOME BOOK of PLEASURE and INSTRUCTION. 
An Original Work, with 250 Choice Illustrations. Edited by Mrs. 
VALENTINE. A Standard Book for Play, Work, Art, Duty—Games 
for Play Hours, Work for Leisure in the Home Circle, &*. In square 
crown Svo, cloth gilt and gilt edges ... am a ‘ae ree wes 


ESSAYS on NATURAL HISTORY. 
By CHARLES WATERTON Evlited, with a Life of the Author, by Nor- 
MAN Moore, B.A. Original illustrations and Steel Portraits. In crown 
8v0, cloth gilt one sen eee vee eee eee es eos vee 


The STORY of SEVENOAKS. 
By Dr. J. G. HOLLAND. Editor of Scribner's Magazine. &e. With 
Original Illustrations. In crown 8vo, cloth gilt ose oe 
*,* This Volume is issued by arrangement with the Author. an! is 
Copyright in Great Britain. 


EVELYN HOWARD; 
Or, EARLY FRIENDSHIPS. By Mrs. H.B.Pavit. With Original 
Illustrations, In crown 8vo, cloth gilt es oon ves eee eee 


The CARBRIDGES;; 
Or, the WHEEL of FORTUNE. By M. BRAMSTON, Author of “Tbe 
Panelled House,” * Erick Thorburn,” &c. With Original lllustrations 
In crown 8vo, cloth gilt... ove eee eee eae ane ae ose 


ARMY and NAVY DROLLERIES. 
With 24 Original Designs by Captain SEccoMBE, printed in C 


Kronheim and Co., und Alphabetical Descriptions. In demy ts gilt 
and giltedges ...  ... : ie ee fas ay iG ; 





London: FREDERICK WARNE aud Co. 


' The CHRISTMAS NUMBER of TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE 
— By B. L. FARJEON, 

PRICE. | Author of “ Blade-o'-Grass,” “ Golden Grain,” “ Bread-and-Chese and Kisses," 

£8. d. being anentirely New and Original Story, possessing great domestic and 

110 romantic interest, and entitled 


imc AN ISLAND PEARL 


LONDON RELIGIOUS LIFE, by the Rev. OC. M. DAVIES, D.D.—This day is pyp 
lished, a NEW VOLUME, being tae Second Series of » Orthodox eat ge 
Father Ignatius on Revivalism—Mr. Haweis with the Sunday League—A4 Hom 
of Compassion, &e. e 


ORTHODOX LONDON ; or, Phases of Religious Life in the 





| 
dis | Church of England. By the Rev. C. Maurice Davigs, D.D. Second Series 
115 0} 1 vol, 8vo, l4s. ° 


This day is published, a NEW VOLUME, being the Second Series of “ Uuorthodox 
| London."—Moody and Sankeyism—A Mozoomdaic Sermon—The Music of the 
| Spheres—The Jubilee Singers, &. 

010 9 UNORTHODOX LONDON ; or, Phases of Religious Life in 

012 0 the Metropolis. By Rev.C. Maurice DAvigs, D.D, 2nd Series. 1 vol. 8yo, 14s, 
a *,* The above two Volumes complete the set of Dr. Davies's Works on Religious 

017 © London, which can now be had complete in 7 vols., price £4 18s, forming the most 

complete and interesting works on London Religious Life ever published. Aga 

work of reference, it is invaluable. 

Ecclesiastical Courts—Cathedrals—County Districts—Church Patronage—Who are 

to Blame ? &c. 


DISESTABLISHMENT, from a Church Point of View. By 


0 5 0 W. GiLpert, Author of “ Shirley Hall Asylum,” * De Profundis,” &. 1 yo} 
0 6 0 crown Svyo, as, 
“ “ We have alluded to Mr. Gilbert's personal references. They are of a character 


© 8 6 | to command an interest in, and respect for, his work, for which the author has our 
thanks and our admiration.” —NVoncon/for mist, 
“ There can be no question that he has rendered avaluable service to the principles 
of religious equality,”—aglish Independent. 





~ 


THE MOST POPULAR NEW NOVELS 
ie OF THE PRESENT SEASON. 
NOW READY AT EVERY LIBRARY IN THE UNITED KINGDOM, 


A NEW NOVEL by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH. 
The GOLDSMITH’S WIFE. By W. Harrison Atysworta, 


Author of “Old St. Paul's,” “ The Tower of London,” &c. 3 vols. 


012 6 
ee ,| BROAD CHURCH. By the Rev. C. Maurice Davins, D.D., 
it Author of “ Orthodox,’ “ Unorthodox,” * Heterodox,” and * Mystic London." 
| In 3 vols. 
/WOOED and MARRIED. By Rosa Noncuerre Carey, 
Author of “ Nellie’s Memories,” “Wee Witle,” * Barbara Heathcote's Trial,’ 
0 10 6 &e. 2 vols. 
WITH HARP and CROWN. By the Authors of “ Ready- 
“1 J 
} Money Mortiboy,” * My Little Girl,” &e. 3 vols. 
“ Merits more thau the most brilliant ephemeral success, namely, a permanent 
and honourable place in the classical literature of the country.’"—L.raminer. 
018 | “Wecan recommend it with contidence.”—Graphic. 
“Is particularly to be praised.”—ell’s Weekly Messenger. 
“ Nobody who once begins it will lay it down until the end of the third volume 
has been reached.”—Morning Post. 
“No one will regret procuring this novel."—John Bu//, 

WHITELADIES. By Mrs. Otrenant, Author of “Chronicles 
| of Carlingford,” * At his Gates,” * Ombra,” * A Rose in June,” &e. 3 vols. 

“A pleasant and readable book, written with practical ease and grace."—Tines. 
FATED to be FREE. By Jean InceLow, Author of * Off 

the Skelligs,” &c. 3 vols. 

“Its style is fresh and bright, and sparkles with the oxygen drawn froma pure and 
bracing atmospheie. Miss Ingelow is a poet as well as a novelist—a rare but not 
0 7 6) impossible union; and the bappy admixture of the two qualities makes the book 

one to be especially valued."—7tmes, 


| FIGHTING the AIR. By Frorence Marryar, Author of 
| * Love's Conflict,” “Prey of the Gods,” * Her Lord and Master," “ Woman 
against Woman,” &c. 3 vols. 

“ The story is written by au experienced pen, and runs smoothly and without 
6 7 & | effort, and we can but wish it every success,”—John Bull, 

oa y . . T ” 

|'FORGOTTEN LIVES. By the Author of * Olive Varcoe. 

| In 3 vols, 

“It is written to advance the Woman’s-Rights movement, and is marked by the 
moderation and modesty, the taste, tact, and temper which have brought the 
movement into such good repute."—/u/l Mall Gazette. 

0 7 6)A MAD MARRIAGE. By Mrs. M. A. Freie, Author ot 
“A Terrible Secret,” &. 3 vols. 

“Mrs. Fleming's sensational title will not disappoint those who have a taste for 

wonders." —A thenwvum, 
|The WARNAGHS: a Romance of the Arctic Ocean. By 
07 6 Frank Usner, Author of “The Three Oxonians,” “A Strange Love," &€. 
In 3 vols. (Standard. 

** Mr. Usher shows he is equally at home in the tropics and in the frozen sea. — 
LISSADEL: or, In Stony Places: a Story. By Mrs. JuLivs 


POLLOCK. 5 vols. 











me “ The characters are well contrasted, and interest is ably sustained." —City Press. 
| The FORTUNES of MAURICE CRONIN. By M. L. Kensy. 
| 3 vols, “The tone of the book throughout is good ant healthy."-—Standard. 
| NOT LANCELOT, nor ANOTHER. By Francis Carr. 3 vols. 
 [s sufticiently interesting to make the reading of it a real pleasure.”"—Spectator. 
( 6 UO 
FORTHCOMING NOVELS. 
New Novel by Mrs. J. WI. Riddell. New Novel by B. L. Farjeon. 
)} ABOVE SUSPICION. By Mrs.J.;AT the SIGN of the SILVER 
0 ¢ o| H.Rivpent, Author of “George Geith,”| FLAGON. By B, L. Farsgos, Author 
| “Too Mach Alone,” &¢. 3 vols. | of * Blade-o'-Grass, * * Goldeu Grain, 
"Dwe , , "TIN : |} “Bre and Cheese and Kisses," ~ 
A NEW WORK of FICTION, by| 7 Bread-and Cheese ant ne 
| FLORENCE MARRYAT, Author of | Island Pearl," &c. In 3 vols 
* Fighting the Air,” * Love's Conflict,” | Thee ™ ; PaAYN thor 
* Prey of the Gods,” &c. In 3 vols. | pet BS. By Jaume dey —_ 
0&6 Olaw — . ee pa .| of * Lost Sir Massingberd, 
|C ASQUE and COWL: a Tale of Wor i &e. In 3 vols. 
the Reformation. By the Author of SAE > on TAITE: & 
| “ The L and the Kose,” * Homeless PHEBE of I LASTHW Al 4s 
| and Friendless,” &c. In 1 vol. | Novel. By M. LJ. In 3 vols. 


New York: SCRIBNER, WELFORD, and ARMSTRONG. | London: TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 Cathorine Strect, Strand. 
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Price One Shilling. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 193, for NOVEMBER. 
CONTENTS. 


. NATURAL RELIGION. V. ; : 
: Tue CURATE IN CHARGE. By Mrs. Oliphant. Chapters 11-15. 


9 
3. INDIAN Notes. By James Routledge. No. 4. Native Education. 
4. Vinci, AND TENNYSON. By a Lincolnshire Rector. 

5. WuHo Wrore Henry VI.? By F. G. Fleay. 

6. LOCKE'S ExPULSION FROM OXFoRD. By H. R. Fox-Bourne. 

7. HAPPY AND WHOLE. By Mrs. Brotherton. 

8 THe CENTRAL-ASIAN QUESTION. By Sutherland Edwards. 

9. THE MusIcAL DraMA. By E. Dannreuther. 

10, THE GOLDEN LappER. By Miss Ellice Hopkins. 

11. THe TURKISH DEFAULT. By A. J. Wilson. 





NE W BOO K S. 


THE MARQUIS OF LORNE’S 
NEW POEM. 


GUIDO and LITA: a Tale of the Riviera. 


Small 4to, cloth elegant, with Illustrations, 7s 6d. (Vert week. 


NEW EDITION, with a POEM and LETTERS NEVER BEFORE PUBLISHED. 


Tal De Wa Pa r 
WHITES SELBORNE. — The 
HISTORY and ANTIQUITIES of SELBORNE. Edited, with Notes, by FRANK 
BUCKLAND, a Chapter on Antiquities by Lord SeLborne; and the Garden 
Kalendar. With Original Illustrations from Drawings by Professor Delamotte, 
taken at Selborne, and from many interesting and curious objects supplied by 

the Editor, Map, and a Coloured Plate. Medium 8vo, cloth elegant, 31s 6d. 

[Shortly. 


WHITE'S SELBORNE. = Large-Paper Edition. 
Containing, in addition to the above, 30 Autotype Lllustrations from Drawings 


by Professor Delamotte, and Coloured Map of the Environs of SelLorne. 2 
yols. 4to, half-morocco elegant, £4 4s. (Shortly. 


- ” a ra] 
ANTONIO ALLEGRI da CORREGGIO. From 
the German of Dr. Jutrus Meyer, Director of the Royal Gallery, Berlin. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by Mrs. HEATON. Containing 20 Woodbury-type 
Illustrations. (Uniform with “ Diirer,” &c.) Royal 8vo, 31s 6d. 
(Ina few days. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, REVISED and ENLARGED, with TWELVE 


NEW PLATES. 
sy P. G. Hamer- 


ETCHING and ETCHERS. 
(/na few days. 


TON. Medium 8vo, cloth extra, 21s, 
HISTORY of ENGLISH DRAMATIC 


LITERATURE to the DEATH of QUEEN ANNE. By A. W. Warp, M.A., 
Professor of History in Owens College, Mauchester. 2 vols. Svo, 32s. 
(This day. 


THIRD EDITION, with NEW PREFACE. 


The UNSEEN UNIVERSE; or, PHYSICAL | 


SPECULATIONS ona FUTURE STATE. 8vo, 10s 6d. 
“ This deeply interesting yolume.”— Church Quarterly Review. 
“An able book."—British Quarterly Review. 
« This remarkable book.” —Guardian, 


NEW NOVELS.—Just ready. 
OWEN GWYNNE'’S GREAT WORK. By 


the Author of “ Wandering Willie.” 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


HUGH CRICHTON’S ROMANCE. — By 


CHRISTABEL R. COLERIDGE. 3 vole, crown Svo, 31s 6d, 


RALPH and BRUNO: a Novel. 


BRAMSTON. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


TELL ME A STORY. 


With Illustrations by WALTER CRANE. Globe 8vo, gilt, 4s Gd. 


Dr. C. J. VAUGHAN.—WORDS from the 


By M. 


By Ewxnxts Granta. 
[This day. 


CROSS: Lent Lectures, 1875; and THOUGHTS for THESE TIMES; Uni- | 


versity Sermons, 1874. Extra feap. 8vo, 4s 6d. (Just ready. 


ELEMENTARY BIOLOGY: a 
Practical Instruction in. By T. H. Huxvey, LL.D., Sec.R.S. ; assisted by H. N. 
MARTIN, M.B.D. Se. Crown 8vo, 6s. (This day 


NEW VOLUME of HISTORICAL COURSE for SCIIO ‘LS, EDITED by 
E. A. FREEMAN, D.C.L. 


HISTORY of AMERICA. By J. A. 


With Maps, 18mo, 4s 6d. 


SYNTAX of the MOODS and TENSES of the 
GREEK VERB. By W. W. Goopwin, Ph.D. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s 64. 
[This 


a. 


DoyLe. 


[This day 


SONGS of the NOONTIDE REST. By Leey 


MASSEY, Author of “Thoughts from a Girl's Life.” Feap. 8yo, clotn gilt, 48 6d. 


[This day, 
ether, the ‘Noontide Rest’ of Mrs. Massey's readers may be peopled with 
; itz tga thoughts, of which many eminent pocts may have some reason 


y Her the production. "—Pall Mail Gazette. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


|FRASER'S MAGAZINE, No. 


NATURAL | 


Course of 


)BRANDE'S 


| NEW WORKS. 


LXXL., 
NOVEMBER. 
CONTENTS. 

A Rips THROUGH Bosnia. (With a Map.) 

THe Hrstory or Twins, 
} THE VENTILATION OF HOSPITALS. 
De LA GRANGE’s Diary, 
MOHAMMEDANISM AND THE NeGro Race. By a Negro 
GerMaANn Home Lire. VIL. Women. 
ALFONSO THE WISE. 
THe SURVIVAL OF PAGANISM. 
AN AUTUMN IN WESTERN FRANCE. 
Tue PAPAL DRAMA, 
NOES ON THE NAVY. 


| 

iL 7 a » La 7 a ~ , ‘ . 
HIGGLEDY-PIGGLEDY ; or, Stories for 
| Everybody and Everybody's Childron By the Right Hon. E. 8. KNaTCHBULI 
| HvuGesseéN, M.P. With Nine Lilustrations from Original Designs by Richard 
| Doyle. Crown Syo, 6s. [Va Friday nert. 


rb) ‘ ta =| ss TO . 
The FROSTY CAUCASUS; an Account of a 
Walk through Part of the Range, and of an Ascent of Elbruz in the Summer 
of 1874. By F. Ckawrorp Grove, With Map and Illustrations. Crown 
| &yo, Ls, [Un Saturday next, 


| CHIPS fron a GERMAN WORKSHOP. By 


F, MAX Mutter, M.A. Vor. 1V. Essays chiefly on the Science of Language, 
completing the Work, with Index to Vols. If. and IV. 8yo, 18s. 


LIFE, WORK, and OPINIONS of HEINRICH 


HEINE. By WILLIAM STIGAND. 2 vols. Svo, with Portrait of Heine, 238, 
[Nearly ready. 


LECTURES DELIVERED in AMERICA in 
1874. By CHARLES KINGSLEY, F.L.S., F.G.S,, late Rector of Eversley 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 


The EMOTIONS and the WILL. By Atex- 


ANDER BAIN, LL.D., Professor of Logie in the University of Aberdeen. Thi-+l 


Edition, Revised, and in part Rewritten. Svo, 15s. 
[Larly in November. 


| DISSERTATIONS and DISCUSSIONS, Politi- 
“ a tm and Historical. By Joun Stvart MILL. New Edition, 4 


The LAW of NATIONS CONSIDERED as 
INDEPENDENT POLITICAL COMMUNITIES; the Rights and Duties of 
Nations in Time of War. By Sir TRAVERS Twiss, D.C.L,, F.R.S, New Edition, 
Revised, with copious Additions. 8vo, 2!s [Nert week. 


SOME QUESTIONS of the DAY. By the 


Author of “ Amy Herbert,” “ Thoughts for the Age,” &e. Crown Syd, 2s 6d. 


The GOLDEN JOURNEY, 


By Jutia Gopparp., Crown 8vo, 5s. 


‘The THEORY and PRACTICE of BANKING. 


| By Henry Dunning Macieon, M.A. Third and Chenper Edition, Revised 
| (in Two Volumes). VoL. 1. now ready, in Svo, 12s, 


and other Verses. 





The ORATION of DEMOSTHENES on _ the 


CROWN. ‘Translated by the Right Hon. Sir R. P.CoLtrer. Crown S8vo, 4s. 


/EUTROPIUS’S ROMAN HISTORY, Books I. 
| and IL., Latin Text, with English Vocabulary. Edited, in the Grammar-Schoo? 
| Terts, by Joun T. Wate, D.D. Oxon. 32mo, Is. 


{ 

AIR and its RELATIONS to LIFE; Sub- 
stance of a Course of Lectures delivered at the Royal Institation, By WALTER 
| Noe. HARTLEY, F.C.S. Small 8vo, Woodcuts, 6s, 

The THEORY of HEAT. 
| WELL, M.A. LL.D. Fourth Edition, Revised, with Additions. 
| Text-Books of Science, by T. M. GUODEVE, M.A) Small 8vo, 3s 6d. 


DICTIONARY of SCIENCE, 
{ LITERATURE, and ART. Re-edited by the Rev. G. W. Coy. MA.,, assisted 
7 nifle and Literary Acquirements., 3 vols 


by J. Crerk Max- 


(Edited, in 


by Contriborors of Eminent Sci 


medium Sve, 63s, 


DICTIONARY of ARTS, MANU- 
1 MINES, Seventh Edition, Revised and in part Rewritten 
ted by numerous Contributors, With above 2,100 


URE'S 
FACTURES, a 
by R. Hent, F RS. assis 

1 : 


Woode . 3 vols. medium sve, £5 5s 


The PUBLIC-SCHOOLS ATLAS of MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY, in 31 Coloured Maps, drawn and engraved by E. Weller 
Edited by the Rey. G, But MA. New Edition. Imperial 8vo, bound, 5s 


London: LONGMANS and CO. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S LIST, 





The LIVES of ARCHBISHOPS LAUD and JUXON. By the Very Rev. Walter Farquhar 


Hook, D.D., Dean of Chichester, Forming the 11th Volume of “ The Lives of 


the Archbishops of Canterbury.’ Iu 8vo, 15s. 


MEMOIRS of CELEBRATED ETONIANS, including Fielding, Gray the Poet, Horace 


Walpole, William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, Lord Bute, Lord North, Horne Tooke, Lord Lyttelton, Earl Temple, Admiral Lord Howe, &c. 


By JOuN Hayeage 


Jesse, Author of “ Memoirs of the Reign of George IIL,” “ Memoirs of the Court of the Stuarts," &c. In 2 vols. 8vo, 28s. 


TERESINA in AMERICA, By Therese Yelverton, Lady Avonmore, Author of ‘Teresina 


Peregrina.” In 2 vols. crown 8yo, 21s. 


The INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. An Entirely New Edition, printed in large, clear type, in 


3 vols. fcap. 8yo, to be known as The BURLINGTON EDITION. 10s 6d. 


NEW ADDITION to BENTLEY'S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


STEVEN LAWRENCE: Yeoman. 


“Leah: a Woman of Fashion,” &c. 


The New and Popular Edition, with an Llustration on Steel. 


By Mrs. Edwardes, Author of ‘‘Archie Lovell,” 


In crown 8yo, price 6s. 


The LETTERS and CORRESPONDENCE of the late EDWARD DENISON, M.P. for 


NEWARK. PEOPLE'S EDITION, including several Letters, now printed for the first time. Tauchnitz size. 33 6d. 


WILD MIKE: a Christmas Story. By Florence Montgomery, Author of “ Misunder- 


stood,” &c. Small crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 





THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. | 


LEAH: a WOMAN of FASHION. By Mrs. | 


Epwarpes, Author of “ Ought We to Visit Her?” &c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. | 
“Mrs. Edwardes's last novel is the strongest and most complete which she has 
yot produced,”—Saturday Review. 
“*Leah' is the best, the cleverest, and the strongest novel we have as yet had in 
the autumnal! season of 1875, at it is certainly Mrs. Edwardes's masterpiece."— The 
World. 


HIS NATURAL LIFE. By Marcus Clarke. 


3 vols, crown 8yo. 


“ There is an immensity of power in this most extraordinary book. The intricate 
and powerful sketch of Rufus Dawes is full of tragic force. His love for the little 
Sylvia is most admirably described; indeed, there are many passages which can 
hardly fail to bring tears to the reader's eyes."— Vanity Fair. 


« 

The SECOND WIFE. By E. Marlitt. 

Translated from the German by ANNIE Woop. 3 vols. crown 8yo. | 

“In ‘The Second Wife’ we have a German tale of power. Some of the scenes | 
are described with marvellous vigour, and the situation is at times appualling."— 

John Bull, | 


The QUEEN of CONNAUGHT. In 3 


vols. crown 8yo. | 

“ A very new subject is treated in this story with great freshness and vivacity. 

It is a most charming study of a subject full of colour, light, and shadow, and one | 
that rises steadily in interest up to the close of the book. The tale is full of life, 

skill, and insight."—Spectator, } 
“Tt is long since we met with a book which impressed us so favourably with the 

| 


powers of an unknown author. '—Zcho. 
By the. 


DOROTHEA WALDEGRAVE. 
In 


Countess HAHN-HAHN. Translated from the German by Lady HERBERT. | 
2 vols. crown 8yo. 





| 
The SECOND EDITION of COMIN’ THRO’ 


the RYE. [In a few days, | 
PRETTY MISS BELLEW. In 8 vols. crown) 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
The LIVES of the LATER WITS and 


HUMOURISTS. By the late JoHN Timps, F.S.A. Canning, Captain Morris, 
Curran, Coleridge, Lamb, Charles Mathews, Talleyrand, Jerrold, Albert 
Smith, Rogers, Hood, Thackeray, Dickens, Poole, Leigh Hunt, &c. 2 vols, 
crown 8vo, New Edition, 12s. 


The LIVES of the EARLIER WITS and 


HUMOURISTS. By the late Jonn Timns, F.S.A. Swift, Steele, Foote, 
Goldsmith, the Colmans, Sheridan, Porson, Sydney Smith, Theodore Hook, 
&c. 2 vols. crown 8vo, with Portraits, Roxburghe binding, 12s. 


The LIFE of Viscount PALMERSTON. 


By the late Lord DALLING and BULWER, and Ejited by the Honourable 
EVELYN ASHLEY, M.P. 2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait, 30s. Vol. IIL, 8vo, 15s. 
The Conclusion of the Work is now in the Press. 


FRANK BUCKLAND’S CURIOSITIES of 


NATURAL HISTORY. People’s Edition, Illustrated, 14s. Or, separately:— 


FIRST SERIES, containing Rats, Serpents, Fishes, 


Monkeys, &c. Feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 


SECOND SERIES, containing Wild Cats, Eagles, Worms, 


Dogs, &c. Feap. 8vo, 33 6d. 


THIRD SERIES, containing Lions, Tigers, Foxes, &c. 


Feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 
he on SERIES, containing Giants, Mummies, Wonder- 
The NOVELS of RHODA BROUGHTON. The 
Uniform and Complete Edition, in crown 8yo, cloth, price 6s each volume. 

NOT WISELY but TOO WELL. 6s. 
COMETH UP as a FLOWER. 6s. 
RED as a ROSE is SHE. 6s. 
GOOD BYE, SWEETHEART ! 
NANCY. 6s. 


The NOVELS of Baroness TAUTPHUS. At 


every Bookseller's, crown 8vo, cloth, each 6s. 
The INITIALS. 6s. | 
QUITS. 6s. 


6s. 


At ODDS. 6s. 
CYRILLA. 6s. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Strect, 


Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty, 








and to the Palestine Exploration Fund. 
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